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REMINISCENCES OF BYGONE TIMES. 


NEW-ENGLAND WITCHCRAFT. 


BY JOHN NEAL 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


But why delay the catastrophe! Burroughs and Elizabeth and 
Rachel were taken. They were led back in triumph ; he, pre- 
pared for the worse, Rachel afraid only for Elizabeth, and Elizabeth 
more dead than alive. 

On the fifth day of August, 1692—less than one hundred and fifty 
years ago—he was put upon trial, Ae, a minister of the gospel, in the 
very heart of New-England, for witchcraft! It happened in the 
midst of a terrible thunder storm, and lasted all day and a part of 
the night. His behaviour was that of a good and brave man ; but 
he shook, nevertheless, two or three times after nightfall, when he 
saw beside eight confessing witches, and five or six poor distem- 
pered creatures, Elizabeth Hubbard herself, a woman whose charac- 
ter had been at his mercy for years, John Ruck, his brother-in- 
law, a pious, weak man, two or three old and very dear friends, and 
half a score of neighbours arrayed against him, as if each were en- 
couraged by the others. What was he to believe! what could 
he believe’ These people were not, like Elizabeth Hubbard, in 
his power, nor like the multitude, either hostile to nor afraid of 
him. They were there to take away his life—under a deep sense 
of duty. His manly heart swelled when he saw this—and a shadow 
fell upon the faces about him. It was the shadow of death, and he 
knew it. 

« The confessing witches testified,” to borrow the very language 
of an eye-witness to the whole, **that the prisoner had been at 
witch meetings with them, and had seduced and compelled them to 
the snares of witchcraft, that he promised them fine clothes for do- 
ing it, that he brought peppets to them and thorns to stick into those 
poppets for the afflicting other people, and that he exhorted them 
to bewitch all Salem village, but to do it gradually.” 

Among the bewitched, or afflicted persons, one declared, ** that 
in her agonies, a little black man came to her, saying his name was 
Burroughs, and bidding her set her hand to a book which he showed 
her, bragging that he was a conjurer, and above the ordinary rank of 
witches ;*’ and others, that “in their torments, the prisoner tempted 
them to go to a sacrament, to which they heard him summoning 
other witches by the sound of a trumpet, who came from all quar- 
ters, helter skelter, to the rendezvous ;" another, on recovering 
from a trance, declared, ** that he had carried her away into the top 
of a very high mountain, where he showed her mighty and glorious 
kingdoms, and offered them all to her if she would but write her 
name in his book.” His sudden appearance at the trial of Sarah 
Good, his look of premature old age after an absence of only three 
years, about which everybouy spoke with surprise when he appeared 
in court; his loud voice and swarthy complexion, both so unlike 
what they had been, that few could remember in him the gay, high- 
spirited youth, whom they had known but a few years before, and 
been so well acquainted with when a preacher ; his behaviour to the 
boy, his reproduction of the lost knife at such a critical moment, 
by the help of that boy ; his bright, fierce look, his undaunted carnage, 
and his remarkable words when they asked him by what authority he 
was abroad again, and he answered, by the authority of the Strong 
Man! Who was that Strong Man? “By authority of One who 
hath endowed me with great power!” Who was that One? 

The judges were not long in doubt, for it being proved by a great 
number of respectable and trustworthy witnesses, that the accused, 
though a small man, had lifted a gun of seven feet barre!, with one 
hand behind the lock ; nay, that with his fore finger in the barrel, 
he did so, and that in the same party, at the same place, a stout, 
formidable savage did the same thing, it was adjudged by the court, 
after consulting together a while, that Burronghs had been aided 
and assisted by the Black Man, who was near in a bodily shape ; 
and after this, it having been satisfactorily proved that Burroughs 
“made nothing” of other feats requiring a bodily strength, such as 
no one there had ever seen or heard of out of the holy scriptures, it 
was solemnly adjudged by the same court, after a further consulta- 
uon, that George Burroughs had a devil ; and after this, it being 
proved by Mr. Ruck, the brother-in-law of Burroughs, ‘that one 
day, when Burroughs and his wife and Mr. Ruck went after straw- 
berries together, three miles into the country, Burroughs on foot 
and they on horseback, Burroughs went aside into the bushes, 
whereupon they halted and hallooed for him, and he not making 
them any reply, they went homeward with a quickened pace, not 
expecting to see him for a considerable time, but when they were 
near home they saw him ahead of them all at once, and afoot as 
before, with a basket of strawberries newly gathered, waiting for his 


wife, whom he chid for what she had spoken to her brother on the 
road, which, when they marvelled at, he said he knew their very 
thoughts ; and Ruck saying that was more than the devil himself 
could know, he answered with heat, ** Brother and wife, my God 
makes known your thoughts to me.’ All this being proved, the 
court after a third consultation, gave judgment in the following 
words :—* That Burroughs then stepped aside only that, by the as- 
sistance of the Black Man, he might put on his invisibility, and in 
that fascinating mist, gratify his own jealous humour to hear what 
they said of him.” 

Others now testified that both his wives had frequently com- 
plained of their house being troubled with wicked spirits; and 
others, who had swern before the committing judge to the same story, 
now repeated, while it thundered and lightened in their upturned 
faces, and the big sweat stood upon the forehead of Burroughs, 
who appeared as if his heart was broken, though about his mouth 
was a patient, proud smile ; for near him were Elizabeth and Ra- 
chel Dyer waiting to be called up, one pale as death, watching his 
look as if she had no hope on earth but in him, while the other stood 
up with her majestick forehead flashing to the storm—ay, repeated, 
even at such an hour, and in such a place, that they had been visited 
by the apparitions of his buried wives, who charged him with having 
caused their death, and promised, if he denied the charge, to ap- 
pear in court against him. 

* Prisoner at the bar,” said one of the judges, after consulting 
with Lieutenant-governour Stoughton, a Mr. Winthrop, and a 
Major Saltonstall, three other judges, “ prisoner at the bar, what 
say you! 

“Will I deny the ——.”’ He was interrupted by a crash of thun- 


will you venture to deny the charge?” 


der that shook the whole house, and was followed by one universal 
ery of horrour from the multitude, rushing together, and falling up- 
on their knees and covering their faces, * will I deny the charge! 
Yes, that will I! that I do! Let the 
grave open before me—I am not afraid. If they but wear the blessed 


Let my accusers appear! 


features of them that I loved while on earth, I shall but tremble 
with joy to meet them.” 

Another crash of thunder followed—another similar outery—and 
lo! the afflicted began screaming that the apparitions had actually 
kept their promise—accepted the challenge—and were seen standing 
face to face with the prisoner ! 

For a long time nothing could be heard but shrieks of horrour, 
and the loud voices of the constables trying to make themselves 
heard 

At last, willing to hear what Burroughs would say, one of the 
judges asked him what hindered those people from giving their tes- 
timony—for they had all been seized with fit after fit, while proceed- 
ing with their stories, 

* I do not know,” was the reply 
their behaviour. It may be the devil.” 

“ Ah,” said the judge, ** and why is the devil so loth tu have tes- 
timony borne against you’ answer me that. Whereupon,” says an 
eye-witness, “ the prisoner was cast Into very great confusion.”’ 

Here the trial ended. The minds of the jury were made up; for 
though he spoke in a way that made evervbody about him shudder, 


** 1 am utterly confounded by 


for what they called the misapplication of his mighty power, and 
although he gave up to the judges a written argument of wonderful 
vigour and beauty, which is yet preserved among the records of 
that people, he was found guilty, and straightway condemned to 
death—nay, for a time, it was a question whether he should not be 
burned alive or stoned to death 

He showed no sort of emotion 
neither moved nor spoke tll he saw the women gather about a place 
where Elizabeth Dyer sat, and lift her up and carry her forth into 
the air, as if she were a dead creature, followed by men with fire- 
locks and drawn swords. ‘Then, and for the first time, he was 
moved ; but, before he could open his mouth, he saw Rachel Dyer 
stand up, and heard her say to the judges, * Let me be tried, | en- 


He made no sort of reply. He 


treat ve, oh, judges of Isreel, before the maid be brought back! Let 
her be kept away, I beseech ye; if—if"’—her voice quavered for a 
moment here ; * if her presence be not required by the law.’ 

** Let it be so,”’ was the answer from the bench. * Proceed.” 

But why stop to detail a process, the result of which everybody 
foresaw and foreknew! Enough to say that she was found guilty 
like the others. 

** Why are these poor women troubled!" quoth Judge Winthrop, 
just before giving judgment of death against her 

“1 do not know,” was the reply 

* But according to your belie! 

“I don’t wish to say whet I think of the matter, friend Win- 
throp. It can do no good, and it might do harm.” 

* Don’t you think they're bewitched '” 

* No, I do not.” 


* Give us your thoughts of the malady,” added another of the 
judges 

“No, Ichabod, no! My thoughts can be of no value to thee 
If I had more proof, I might be willing to speak of their master—" 

* Of their master, hey!’ cried a little man, with a sharp, eager 
look, and a pinched-up mouth—* and who is their master !”” 

* If they deal in witchcraft, or in the black-art, Joseph, thee need 
not be told by me, who their master is ™ 
Are you not afraid of death '” 

**No—not afraid of death. And yet, if I might be spared for a 
little time, I should be very thankful.” 

“ Not afraid of death, Rachel Dyer '” 

* No—and why should I be afraid of anything but life, and the 
sorrows and the transgressions of life' Why should I desire to 
live ' What is there to attach a miserable creature hike me to life ’ 
—No, no—but for one thing—the poor dear child, Elizabeth—I 
should say, Lord! let now thy servant depart in peace! nay, I 





* Woman—you smile 


should long to be where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest '—" 

*“What have you done, Rachel Dyer, to disturb the faculties of 
that woman ’*” 

* Speakest thou of the witness, Elizabeth Hubbard.” 

“Yea.” 

** Much—much—though nought of evil.” 

“Tt 1s your apparition, perhaps.’ 

“If so, | cannot help it.” 

* Why does your apparition pursue her!" 

“ How should | know ' He that appeared in the shape of Samuel, 
may appearin the shape of another.” 

Judgment was pronounced forthwith, and she was ordered for 
execution within three days 

Elizabeth Dyer was then put to the bar; but half dead with 
terrour, and so alarmingly ill, they concluded to put off her tral, 
and allow her to have a short imterview with her sister 


CHAPTER THE LAST, 


The two wretched young women met once more—and but once 
—hefore they were to be separated for ever Elizabeth grew 
ashamed of her own weakness, on perceiving how steadfast and 
womanly was the faith of Rachel. “1 pray thee, dear sister, to 
forgive me,"’ said she, falling suddenly upon her sister's neck, after 
they had been together a whole hour 

* Forgive thee—for what, pray '” 

* Do, do, forgive me, Rachel '"’ 

“ Why, what can be the matter with the child!’ Here we sit for 
a whole hour together, in the dead of might, looking death in the 
face, without a sob or a tear, comforting our hearts, weary and way- 
worn as they are, with the hope of soon meeting our beloved 


mother, and our high-minded father—and yet, all of a sudden, as if 





we had never thought a word of death 
“Oh, bat I have thought of it, sister '—indeed, I have! and 
what 1s more, | have brought myself to be very willing to die now— 


now ; but——"’ 
* But what, pray'—why does thee stop '—why turn away thy 
face '—why break out even mto such bitter lamentations '" 


“Oh, my dear, dear sister 

“ Why, what ails thee, Elizabeth Dyer’ 
What has thee done' Why does thee cling to me so! 
wherefore do thee hide thy face '"’ 

“Oh, Rachel! Rachel! I dare not speak to thee—I dare not 


What am I to believe’ 
And 


look at thee '—I cannot '” 

* Lift up thy head, this minute, Elizabeth Dyer! Let go of 
my hand, and let me see thy face '" 

* Oh, no—no, no—! dare net; | am afraid of thee.” 

“OF Elizabeth! Why, what has thee 


done, my poor sister—and what have I done to deserve this, at thy 


me '—afraid of me, 


hands ' 

* Oh nothing, sister, dear sister—thee has done nothing. It is I 
only that have been so foolish and so wicked !” 

* Wicked !—foolish !—in what way '—would thee drive me crazy'”’ 

“[ am very sorry, sister—very, very—but oh, I could not 
help at.”’ 

* Could not help what! Speak '—and whatever it is, I will for 
give thee—speak, in mercy '—we have but a few minutes left, the 
day ts breaking now, Elizabeth ; oh, speak to me!" 

“JT will, T will!” 
heart would break, and burying her face in the lap of her terntied 
sister, at whose feet she had fallen, with her magnificent hair all 
abroad—* I will, IT will, but’ —with the low sweet murmuring of 


a pure heart, as though it were a confession of guilt and shame— 


whispered the poor girl, sobbing, as if her 


* Oh, do not look at me so; I cannot bear it, Rachel '” 


‘Look at thee 


' 


my poor bewildered sister; how can thee tell 
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whether I am looking at thee or not, while thy heart is there! Get 
up—I don’t half like that posture ; it betokens too much fear—too 
much humility—at a time like this. Get up, Elizabeth, get up ; if 
thee wouldn't raise a trouble in my heart, which I wouldn't have 
there now for all the world; get up, I beseech thee, Elizabeth 
Dyer 

Elizabeth arose, and fel! again upon her sister's neck, and put- 
ting her mouth close to her ear, while her innocent face glowed 
with deep shame, whispered—*I pray thee, Rachel, dear Rachel, 
I pray thee—do let me see once more, though it be only for a few 
minutes, before we are separated by death—never to meet again, 


hh 


perhaps—never ' never ! 

Rachel made no reply, but gathering the sweet girl into her 
bosom, with a convulsive sob, she wept for a long while upon her 
neck. ‘They were interrupted by the jailer, who came to read a 
warrant, saying, that inasmuch as the man called George Burroughs, 
otherwise called the Reverend George Burroughs, having desired 
to see Rachel Dyer and Elizabeth Dyer, the confederate witches, 
before his death, he had been permitted by the merciful and honour- 
able judges to see the said Rachel Dyer, and he the bearer was, 
therefore, empowered to fetch the said Rachel to the said George— 
for the reasons aforesaid; and thereof he was to fail not at his 
peril, ete., all which he read with great emphasis and solemnity, 
even to the signatures of the judges, and the day of the month, 
and year 

A separation like that of death followed between the two sisters. 
They had no hope of ever meeting again on earth. Poor Eliza- 
beth was quite speechless ; but her large blue eyes were turned up 
to the face of Rachel, as if to implore a consideration of her dying 
prayer. ‘If it may be,” said Rachel, “if it may be, dear Eliza- 
beth, it shall be 
hoping for the best, however ; and now farewell! my dear, dear 
sister—we shall not see ove another again, this side the grave— 
oh, my sister, forgive me that I have been harsh to thee! and if 
thy life be spared—as it may, dearest—oh, think of me, as of one 
that suffered much—much, from untold sorrow, and a weariness of 
spirit, known but to our Father, our dear Father in heaven.—Let 
us pray !"’ 

They prayed together, each with her arm about the other's neck 
—the jailer standing over them, and wondering to see witches pray ; 
but accounting for it upon the principle of ther being deserted by 
their betrayer, and driven to repentance by the wholesome severity 
of the law—interchanged their trembling farewell kisses, in a trans- 
port of affection, and parted for ever 

Rachel was led straightway to the dungeon, where she found 
Burroughs, chained lke a wild beast to the wall. “ There is yet 
one hope, dear Rachel,” said he, and but one; striving, as he 
spoke, to wrench the pillar from its place, to which he was chained ; 
though at the risk of bringing down the roof with it, like the strong 


man of old 

«No, George—there is no hope ; and I could not have thee de- 
ceive thyself; nay, nay—wouldst thou, if thou hadst the power, 
pluck down destruction upon the heads of the innocent.—Forbear, 
my friend, forbear !" 

‘Nay, it is not for myself that I speak. I am prepared for 
death, and ready for death ; but oh, Rachel! if [could but persuade 
you, there might be hope for Elizabeth and for you.”’ 

* George '—what hope on earth is there for me '’—and she stop- 
ped suddeniy, as if she had betrayed herself, and withdrew her hand, 
which he had been holding to his heart. 

“Hear me, thou high-hearted, generous woman! I have, in- 
deed, no hope of myself, and but little for thee; baut—-but—I do 
believe we might manage to save her.”’ 

** Manage !——" 

** Be patient, my dear friend 
great change, before long—it must be so—it cannot be otherwise. 
The conspirators are beginning to overstep the mark. They are 
going too far—flying too high. The prisons are crowded with 
people of distinction. This very day they have begun to whisper 
about our friend, Matthew Paris—nay, even the governour is men- 
tioned, and that story of the Spanish wreck, may yet be a snare to 
him—or the salvation of hundreds! If they persist—if they go up 
to the seat of power—mark my words !—there must, and there 
will be, a speedy overthrow of all these banded wretches and blas- 
phemers. And, therefore ag 

* Well, George—why do thee stop short, and turn away, as if 
unwilling to have her look into thine eyes '" 

* Because, my friend, 1—I—1in short, Rachel, 1 am anxious te 
persuade Ehzabeth—to have you persuade her, | mean, if possible 
—to—to—io confess." 

“ To confess what?” 

*“ Why only to confess—that—that she is a—a——— ; but you 
understand me, Rachel.” 

** Yes, George ; 1 do understand thee. Thee would have me 
confess that I am a witch, and ask Elizabeth to do the same.” 

* Exactly!" said he, quite amazed at her composure. 

* And wherefore? What shall we gain by it!” 

* Gain by it!—lfe—an opportunity of doing much good—of 
sparing to our judges and people the guilt of 1anocent blood—of 
bringing the transgressors to punishment.” 

* And what more, George '” 

* What more! Is not this enough’” 

* No, George.’ 

* Hear me out, Rachel 
thus, until I have ended.” 

* Proceed.” 


There will be a change here—a 





Do not wonder at me—nor look at me 


Have courage. Be prepared for the worst, while | 


' apprise Rachel Dyer, that on the morrow, early, she would be 


“You are guilty of untruth, to be sure; but you save your life 
by it—the life of poor Elizabeth—you are moved, I see : and now 
let me ask you, my friend, which were the greater crime, to die, 
where you have the power of escape within your reach—trusting to 
a miracle for safety—or fo live, when you may do so, by a few words 
of untruth, involving no injury to others, nor to yourself !”” 

“George Burroughs-—farewell !” 

“Nay, not yet! Hear me through. By this word of untruth, 
you save your own life, and, perhaps, many other lives ; you punish 
the guilty--you have leisure to repent, if such untruth be sinful; 
you have an opportunity of establishing your innocence ; you may 
profit by a change of popular faith ; and will, hereafter, obtain praise 


for that very untruth, and real heartfelt gratitude from those who 


are stopped midway in the career of guilt, and spared, perhaps, the 


| consummation of their wickedness on earth—withheld, perhaps, 


rr 


from the unforgiveable sin ! 


“Oh, George !"—and she turned away trembling, and covered | 


her face with her hands. 

-* But,” he continued with eagerness—“ but, on the contrary, my 
dear friend, if you die, and if you should happen to be mistaken—-if 
your death be sinful, you have no time for repentance or godly sor- 
row ; nO opportunity to prove your innocence. The guilt of your 
death, if not charged hereafter to you, will be charged to your de- 
stroyers, the judges and the people ; and every human creature that 
perishes hereafter, who might have been saved by you, will have 
reason to lay his death at your door. Nay, if your character be 
that, for the preservation of which you are willing to die, consider, 
that by dying, you leave behind you the character of one, who being 
charged with witchcraft, foul and abominable witchcraft, was tried 
and executed for witchcraft, found guilty, and punished as murderers 
and witches are punished—hung up between heaven and earth!—- 
You shudder, my dear friend—if you cannot bear the picture, how 
will you ever be able to bear the steadfast and overpowering 
reality '” 

“ George Burroughs ! 
Do thee wish me to confess, and live ?” 


I have but one reply to make to thee. 


* T do, as I hope for mercy, Rachel.” 

* Thee would have Elizabeth confess—and lire ?” 

“T would.” 

“Wilt thou?” 

“ I ha 

“Yes, George, yes—wilt thou?” 

“* No, Rachel—no, my friend—but our circumstances are so differ- 
ent, you perceive, that [—I—in short, I would rather die ten thou- 


” 


sand times over ! 
“So would I, George ! 
« But Elizabeth '" 
** Elizabeth may do what she thinks right 

to influence her, either one way or the other.’ 
“Oh, but Rachel, if you were to urge her—" 
“ Urge her! would that be doing as I would be done by? 


and so will J—" 


T shall not endeavour 


Shall 


| I urge a beloved sister to that which no power on earth could make 


me do!” 


* But if I should be permitted to see her, will you promise not 
to interfere ' will you authorize me to say to her, that you are will- 
ing to have her confess, and live 

“ Willing !—yes,—but oh, George, let not the maiden be deceiv- 


aa 


ed by thee ur me, nor even by the fear of death!” 

“Say so on this bit of paper, and I will take it with me.” 

‘Oh, is it certain that she is to see thee, George ; and without 
me ?” 

“Yes—if she sees him at all; (said the jailer, looking in at 
the door, and quickly too, I promise you ; for the worshipful judges, 
when they authorized and empowered me, their unworthy—” 

* Silence, sir!” cried Burroughs, lifting his manacled hand at the 
jailer, who started back from the door with affright, and called for help 

* Enough—there—take it, George’’—handing him the paper. 
* Enough! I would have my dear sister live.” She will have 
much to make life dear to her; she will be sure of sympathy and 
love, all her life long, whatever may come of this; but as for me— 
I have no desire to live, George !—” 

** No desire to live !” 

“None, except for her sake—and so—and so—we are to part 
now, George—and the sooner we part, the better.”’ “ Let me kiss 
thee, now, my brother !—let me but kiss thee before we part, and 
I shall be happy!” 

**He stooped reverently toward her, stretched forth his manacled 
hand and embraced her and then they parted—parted for ever! she, 
saying with a smile, in a very low quiet voice, her mouth trembling, 
and large tears dropping on his locked hands, “Thee will kiss 
her too, George '""—thee must, ** Thee’s very dear to the maid- 
en; and she—she—but no matter—whether alive or dead, she will 
be happy, for they will pity her and love her !" 

** And you too, bravest and best of women!” 

*“ No, George—love and pity are not for such as I am.’ 
may be hope for a beautrful witch, with large blue eyes, and a sweet 


There 





mouth; but—but for a freckled witch, with red hair and a hump 
on her back, there is no hope '" 

And lo! he prevailed upon Elizabeth to confess and live. 
his knees, and in tears—with clasped hands—and with the voice of 
a broken-hearted man, he besonght her to have mercy on herself and 
live. She consented at last ; and they spared her life. But he was 
put to death on the following day ; he bearing with high and steady 
courage to the last ; forgiving all, and predicting with a voice, like 
that of a prophet, a speedy and perpetual overthrow to the belief in 
witchcraft 

Being dead, the jatler was ordered to the women’s dungeon, to 





She was gone. 


Upon 


brought forth to suffer. 

And lo! onthe morrow, when the multitude were gathered 
together about the jail, waiting for her to be led forth, a man ap- 
peared at the window, pale with fear, saying that she was asleep, or 
somebody that resembled her, and that he could not wake her. 
Wherefore the High Sheriff entered the jail, and went up to the 
bed—and speke to her—faltering and thrilling as he did so, at the 
mighty change of countenance which had taken place within forty. 
eight hours ; but she made no reply—she stirred not—moved not— 
breathed not. The bed was drawn forth to the light—the people 
gathered round in silence and awe ; and she was lifted up, and car- 
ried out into the cold morning air, on the way to the gallows. But 


in vain. She was dead! 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


SINGERS AND SINGING. 


Tue Italians are the only people who have cultivated vocal 
science with pre-eminent success. From them are deduced the 
few principles that are established in other countries. Perhaps we 
may trace certain national vitiations of tone in singing to the pre- 
dominance of peculiar actions of the organs of speech in pronoun- 
cing the several languages. ‘The French are nasal, the Germans 
are guttural, and the English sibilant. ‘These are the characteris. 
ticks of their several languages. Their own singers differ too in 
their manner of voicing, while the Italians, whose smooth and 
gliding syllables are lubricated by the constant succession of vowels, 
evince in the uniformity of their conduct of the voice, their porta- 
mento, as it is termed, that thev have a regular and certain method 
of producing tone; and it must be conceded to them that it produ- 
ces the purest and the best that art has hitherto attained. They 
appear, as far as such an act will admit of being deseribed, to form 
the tone more at the back of the mouth, keeping the throat imo- 
derately open, than either in the chest, the head, or the throat it- 
self. We should say that there is a place near the back of the 
mouth, where the voice. whether from the head or the chest. mu: 
pass, and it seems as if the method brings the tone to this Spot 
previous to production, and sends it forth in its finished state, from 
that precise point, untainted either by the nose or the throat, the 
moeth or the lips. ‘The mouth, which the English singer causes w 
take a very principal direction, has little, if any, immediate intlu- 
ence in the formation of the Italian tone. The mouth and lips are 
much more visibly at rest; they assume a gentle smiling character ; 
the aperture is lengthened rather than rounded as in English sing- 
ing Upon such a matter, words convey very inadequate ideas ; 
butif the reader will closely observe and endeavour to imitate the 
tone of a fine Italian singer, a sort of sympathy will direct him to 
that immediate action of the organs employed in the production and 
emission of sound which we have attempted to describe, and he 
will cleariy understand these differences. 

Besides these grand essentials of purity, richness, sweetness, 
and brilliancy, I have said it is important that the voice in all its 
compass and variety should carry with it a distinguishing and pre- 
dominant characteristick by which it may always be recognised 
This property 1s perfectly compatible with the most sublime, the 
most lively, or the most pathetick expression of tone. The auditor, 
even with his eves shut, should never be at a loss to determine 
whether the notes proceed from the same person ; the conduct of 
the voice should be equable, and the tones in pronouncing the dif- 
ferent vowels, as nearly alike as is consistent with pure and unal- 
fected pronunciation, which ought vpon no account to be sacrificed 
to erroneous notions of tone. The license which the Italian lan- 
gnage grants in this point, in permitting something hke the inser- 
tion of vowels between words beginning and ending with conso- 
nants, is not to be endured in an English singer. Moy for mv. 
doy for die, must always be disgusting to a classical ear in anv 
tone. The transitions, though well-marked and well-defined, should 
never be too vivlent or sudden, but should seem to melt into each 
other by proper gradations, unless in compositions where a change 
of the sentiment demands an entire and rapid alteration. The 
notes should never be quitted abruptly, but should sink as it were 
into silence. These appear to be the only general rules 





SINGULAR VERIFICATION OF A DREAM. 


A letter from Hamburgh contains the following cunous story re- 
lative to the verification of adream. It appears that a locksmith’s 
apprentice one morning lately informed his master, (Claude Soller 
that on the previous night he dreamt that he had been assassinated 
on the road to Bergedorff, a little town at about two hours’ distance 
from Hamburgh. The master laughed at the young man’s credulity 
and to prove that he himself had little faith in dreams, insisted upon 
sending him immediately to Bergedorff with one hundred and forty 
nx dollars, which he owed to his brother-in-law, who resided in t! 
town. The apprentice, after in vain imploring his master to chang: 
his intention, was compelled to set out about eleven o'clock. On ar 
riving at the village of Billwaerder, about balf way between Ham- 
burgh and Bergedorff, he recollected his dream with terrour; but 
perceiving the baillie of the village at a little distance, talking t 
some of his workmen, he accosted him, and acquainted him with 
his singular dream; at the same time requesting, that as he ha 
money about his person, one of his workmen might be allowed 
accompany him for protection across a smal! wood which lay in 
way. The baillie smiled, and, in obedience to his orders, one of his 
men set out with the young apprentice. The next day the corpse o! 
the latter was gonveved by some peasants to the baillie, along w 
a reaping-hook, which had been found by his side, and with whicii 
the throat of the murdered youth had been cut. The baillie imme 
diately recognized the instrument as one which he had on the pre- 
vious day given to the workman who had served as the apprentice’ 
guide, for the purpose of pruning some willows. The workman ws 
apprehended, and, on being confronted with the body of his vicum 
made a full confession of his crime, adding, that the recital of tbe 
dream had alone prompted him to commit the horrible act. The as- 
sassin, who is thirty-five years of age, is a native of Bilwaerder, and 
previously to the perpetration of the murder had always borne an 
irreproachable character. 
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THE THREE SHARPERS—AN ARABIAN TALE. 


A PEASANT was conducting a goat to Bagdad ; he was mounted 
on a mule, and the goat following him with a bell hung to his neck. 
Three young bucks observing him, one of them proposed an even 
bet that he would take the goat without the countryman’s know- 
Jedge, notwithstanding the tiukling of the bell. ** Done,” said the 
seccud, “* and at the same time I will lay you a wager that I will 
steal from the fellow the mule he rides upon without exciting his 
suspicion.” * That must be a difficult task, indeed,” observed the 
third; ** but if you will double the stakes, I will engage to take 
from him all the clothes upon his back, and carry them off, without 
his trying to hinder me!” These proposals being mutually agreed 
to, the first commenced his task, which was to steal the goat. 
Having dexterously loosened the fastening to the bell, he slipt it 
from the goat's neck, tied it to the mule’s tail, and made off with 
the goat undiscovered. The peasant, hearing the tinkling of the 
bell, never doubted but that the goat followed. However, happen- 
ing to look behind him some time after, he was strangely surprised 
at missing the little animal, which he was to sell at market. He 
now made inquiry of every passenger, in hopes of hearing of his 
straved goat; at last, the second sharper accosted him, and told him 
he had just seen a man make down the next lane precipitately, 
dragging along a goat by the hind-legs. ‘The peasant, thinking he 
could run faster than his old mule could carry him, mstantly dis- 
mounted, and requested the young fellow to hold his mule, while 
he set off in full speed in pursuit of the thief. After exhausting 
himself in running without getting sight of the man or the goat, he 
returned quite spent, and almost breathless, to thank the stranger 
for taking care of his mule, when, to add to his misfortune, behold, 
his mule and keeper were vanished. 

The two successful rogues had gained a secure retreat, and were 
triumphing over their associate, while he waited for the countryman 
at the side of a well, in a part of the road he knew he must pass 
Here he sent forth his lamentable cries, and made such bitter wail- 
ings, that the peasant was touched with commiuseration as he ap- 
proached him, and reflecting on his own misfortunes, found himself 
disposed to listen to the afflictions of others. Ashe appeared to be 
overwhelmed with grief, he thus addressed him: * How can you 
take on so piteously’ surely your misfortunes are not so great as 
mine; I have just lost two animals, the value of which is more than 
one-half of my substance ; my mule and my goat might, in time, 
have made my fortune.” “A fine loss, truly,” said the man at the 
well, ‘to be compared with mine! you have not, like me, let fall 
into this well, a casket of diamonds delivered into my hands, and 
entrusted to my care and discretion, to be carried to the Caliph of 
Bagdad ; no doubt I shall be hanged for my negligence, which 
will be called an excuse for having clandestinely sold them.” 
“Why don’t you dive to the bottom of the well, and fetch up your 
treasure,” said the peasant; * I know it is not deep.” ** Alas,” 
replied the sharper, ** 1 ain quite awkward at diving, and had rather 
run the risk of being hanged, than meet inevitable death by drown- 
ing; but if any one who knows the well better than me, would un- 
dertake the kind oflice, upon recovering the jewels, I would give 
him ten pieces of gold.” 

The unwary dupe poured out his pious ejaculations in gratitude 
to Mahomet for having thrown in his way the means of repairing 
the loss of his mule and his goat. ‘* Promise me,” said he, in an 
ecstacy, ** the ten pieces, and I will recover your casket.” The 
sharper agreed, and the countryman stripped himself and jumped 
with such alacrity into the well, that the sharper saw he had no 
time to lose, and immediately took to his heels with the clothes. 
The poor peasant felt all round the bottom of the well to no pur- 
pose, and then raising himself to the brink to take breath, and re- 
cover strength for a second attempt, he found that the stranger had 
decamped with his apparel. Grown wise too late by woful expe- 
rience, he returned home by many a jonely path to conceal his 
shame; and relating his tale to his affectionate wife, the only con- 
solation he received from her was, * that from the king upon the 
throne to the shepherd on the plains, two thirds of the human race 
owed the greatest part of the vexations of life to imprudent confi- 
dences.” ‘The next day he not only received back both his animals 
and his clothes, but in one of the pockets he found the full sum he 
so much coveted, to wit: ten pieces of gold. 


A RUSSIAN AND A CHINESE TOWN. 


Kiachta, the famous border station of the two greatest empires in 
the world—namely, the Celestial Empire, and that of All the Rus- 
sias—is situated about two hundred miles south-east of Irkutsk, 
balf-wav up the ascent to the Desert of Gohi. ‘The town is fenced 
round, and strictly guarded to prevent contraband traffick. The 
houses are well built, and handsomely pamted ; proofs of opulence 
offer themselves to the eye atall sides. Chinese merchants are 
seen pacing the streets demurely, in cloaks of black silk, and felt 
caps, in form hike a crown, with a small tassel of red silk at the 
top, in the middle of which the officers and mandarins wear the 
button or precious stone which distinguishes their rank. At sun- 
set they all hasten back to Marmachin, or the Chinese town, which 
is separated from Kiachta, or the Russian quarters, by a high 
wooden wall, that marks the boundary of the twoermpires. Above 
the broad portal, through which the two towns communicate, is 
placed, facing the mouth, the Russian eagle. In spite of the 
wealth of Kiachta, the place has the grave and earnest appearance 
characteristick of all Russian towns; and, to a stranger passing 
through the gate which leads into Maimachin, the immediate change 
of scene appears like the work of enchantment 

A more striking contrast 1s nowhere to be found on the face of 
the earth. On the one side evervthing wears a sober appearance ; 
on the other 1s such a display of bright colours and varnish, as 
The streets in Maimachin are 


rarely meets the European eve. 
both sides are 


made smooth with a hard cement. The houses on 
plain plastered edifices, only e story high, and the flat roofs not 
being visible, it is only by the windows of Chinese paper that the 
stranger discovers that the walls on both sides are those of dwel- 
lings. They are covered over with paper lauterns, and the poles 
projecting from them bear flags and streamers of the gaudiest co- 
lours, on which are inscriptions (setting forth the name and busi- 
ness probably ¢ f the merchant), and sundry fantastick devic At 
the corner of a street was a tall brazier of cast iron, with burning 
coals, round which the Mongolian porters and camel-drivers sat 
At the junction of the 





preparing their tea and smoking tobacco. 
twochief streets stands a temple of considerable dimensions, with 
four towers, open arcades, and galleries, and having long coloured 
flags hanging from every projecting point. Sunset is proclaimed 
by the ringing of cymbals from the upper galleries of this building 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


modern times. 


Very crafty persons may be at once known by the great breadth | 
I have remarked that persons with this pecu- 
liarity of feature are also better qualified than others to judge of phy- 


between their eyes. 


sical beauty and the harmonies of external appearance. 


When you pen a commonplace you should always strain a point 
Yet perhaps I am unphilosophical in 


to redeem it by a jeu-de-mot, 
my advice, for mest great truths are essentially commonplace 


So, for that matter, are all the dogmas and dictates of reason—the 
reason of many, cest a dire, not of all, for what is high treason with 
the old-clothesmen is high treason with the purple-and-fine-lineners. 

Life is a game which perversely vanes its character according to 


the age at which we play it; in youth, when much may be lost, it 


is a game of chance; in manhood, when litle remains to be won, it 


is a game of skill. 


Gay people commit more follics than gloomy; but gloomy people | 


commit greater follies. 


The intellect of poets feeds their vanity; that of philosophers 


counteracts the'rs. 


The Irish annalists sustain the literary character of their country 


famously. I like samples of style such as those que vor. “ Mac- 


Giolla-Ruadh plunged into the river and swam to the shore, but he | 
“ The Kinel-Owen defeated the 


was drowned before he landed.” 


The African magician in Aladdin, traversing Ispahan, and crying || - 
out for his own private purposes, Who will exchange old lamps for new || 
ones? is an excellent vaticinatory hit at the sot disant illuminati of || 


\| THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


CORN-FLIELDS.—BY MARY HOWITT. 


IN the young merry time of spring, 
When clover ‘gins to burst: 
When blue-bells nod within the werd, 
And sweet May whitens first ; 
When merle and mavis sing their fill, 
Grreen is the young corn on the hill! 





But when the merry spring is past, 
And summer groweth bold, 
| And im the garden and the field 


A thousand flowers unfold, 
Before a green leat yet is sere, 
The young corn shoots into the ear 


But, then, as day and night succeed, 
And summer weareth on, 
| And in the flowery garden beds 


Ihe red-rose groweth wan, 
And hollyhock and sunflowers tall 
(Vertop the mossy garden-wall 


When on the breath of autumn breeze, 
From pastures dry and brown, 
Coes floating, hke an idle thought, 
The far, white thistle down ; 
(), then, what pov to walk at will, 
Upon that golden harvest-hill ' 


Kinel-Connell with terrible slaughter, for Niall Garbh O' Donnell lost | 


one leg in the battle.” “ The Lord Lieutenant and Maurice Fitz- 
gerald then returned to Ireland, both in good health, except that 
Maurice Fitzgerald caught a fever on the way, from which he did 
6 b 
not recover.”’ ‘*Hugh Roe now sent word to the Italians to come 
and assist him, but this they were not then able to do, for they had 
all been killed some time before by,” etc. Pope, it occurs to me, has 
an Irish line in his Essay on Man— 
“Virtuous and vicious every man must be 
Few in the extreme but all in the degree.” 
And Schiller another in his Robbers 
“ Death's kingdom—waked from its eternal sleep !”’ 
And Milton another in his Paradise Lost 
* And in the lowest depth a lower deep.” 
I disapprove of encouraging the working classes toread too much 
One inevitable result of their knowledge must be, that their wants 
will become multiplied in a greater degree than their resources. 


Apropos of poetical prophecies, Shelley has recorded a remarkable | 


prediction by Byron anent the mode of his (Shelley's) own death : 
“"O, ho! 
You talk as in times past,’ said Maddalo. 
‘Tis strange men change not: you were ever still 
Among Chnist’s flock a perilous infidel 
A wolf for the meek lambs: if you can't swim, 
Beware of Providence!" 1 looked at him, 
But the gay smile had faded from his eye.”’ 

One of the finest passages in modern fiction is the meeting be- 
tween Watson and Welbeck in Brockden Brown's “ Arthur Mervyn.” 
The stern concentrated rage of the avenger, the more awful from its 
calmness, and the wordless resignation and despair of the wretched 
seducer are portrayed with a terrible faithfulness to nature. The in- 
troductory words of Watson—“ It is well. The hour my vengeance 
has long thirsted for is arrived. Welbeck! that my first words could 
strike thee dead! They will so, if thou hast any claim to the name 
of man;’’ prepare us for the harrowing disclosures that follow : the 
death of Watson’s sister “ from anguish and a broken heart,” and 
the suicide of their lunatick father in consequence. And when Wat 
son, having narrated the latter circumstance, draws a pistol from 
his breast, and, approaching Welbeck, places the muzzle against his 
forehead, saying, with forced calmness: “ This is the instrument 
with which the deed was performed,” who, even of those that can- 
not feel the scene, but must acknowledge the graphick nature of the 
conception? The duel, also, across the table, with its unlooked-for 
result in the death of Watson, and the whole of the subsequent nar- 
rative of the interment of the corpse in the cellar, how peculiarly, 
but how powerfully they are given! Our interest in the entire affair 
is heightened by the singular character of Welbeck, who, by the way, 
is not at all hke the Falkland of * Caleb Williams,’ though Dunlop, 
Brown's biographer, fancies he perceives a marked resemblance be- 
Let us hope that “ Arthur Mervyn” will find a place 
It deserves the honour fully as much 


tween them. 
among the standard novels 
as “ Edgar Huntly.” 
Whenever you buy or sell, let or hire, make a clear bargain, and 
never trust to “ We shan’t disagree about trifles.”’ 
Narrow-souled people are hke narrow-necked bottles, the less 
they have in them the more noise they make in letung it out 


DISAGREEABLE PEOPLE. 


We do not 
for it 


Never ask a disagreeable man to dine with you 
here allude to stupid men, or silent men, or mere chatterers ; 
ali these are excluded, the party, instead of exceeding, as it gene- 
rally does, the number of the muses, would hardly reach that of 
the graces. Besides, listeners necessary, or at 
least often usetul, and the gentlemen we have alluded to are gene- 


these parts. But your disagreeable 


and talkers are 


rally well qualified to enact 
man! (ananimal, by-the-by, that requires no description, as every- 
body would recognise him at a glance.) it is always a matter of 
surprise to us dinner-eaters how you most worthy dinner-givers can 
permit the really disagreeable man to join your parties, and * spoil 
And vet we meet such people at what 
contrive 


the pieasure of the tune 
would otherwise be the pleasantest parties, but which they 

and to which they strange to sav) not in 
clothing, but with all the snarl, tusks, 
wolf. Ifyou area man of sense, gentle 
have no such creature within that limit of ac juaintancesiip which 
makes it possible that you should invite him If. however, vour 
iil-fortune, or your own imprudence, has placed you in that predi- 
cament, 1 would merely sav—get rd of him as soon as vou can; 
and vou will tind no mode of more certainly, nor more satisfactory 


to spo 1. come sheep's 


and hide of the undisguised 


reader, vou most likely 


effecting it, than bv leavir “g hun out of vonr dinner invitations 


What joy in dreamy case te lie 
Amid a field new-shorn ; 

And see all round, on sun-lit slopes, 

| The piled-up shocks of corn, 

And send the fancy wandering o'er 

} All pleasant harvest-fields of yore 


I feel the day ; I see the field ; 
The quivering of the leaves ; 
And good old Jacob and his house 
i} Binding the yellow sheaves ; 
And, at this very hour, I seem 
To be with Joseph in his dream 


I see the fields of Bethlehem, 
And reapers many a one, 
Bending unto their sickle’s stroke 
| And Boaz looking on ; 
And Ruth, the Moabitess fair, 
Among the gleaners, stooping there 


Again, I see a little child, 
} His mother’s sole delight 
j God's living gilt of love unto 
The kind, good Shunamuite 
} To mortal pangs I see him yield, 
And the lad bear him from the field 


The sun-bathed quiet of the hills 
The fields of Galilee, 

That, eighteen hundred years ago, 
Were full of corn, I see, 

And the dear Saviour take his way 

Mid mpe ears on the Sabbath-day 


| O golden fields of bending corn, 
How beautiful they seem! 
} The reaper-tlock, the piled-up sheaves, 
lo me are like a dream 
The sunshine and the very air 
Seem of old time, and take me there ' 


MigoTRy 


Many persons, who jump too suddenly from premise to conely 
sion, are fond of attributing the persecutions of the church, and all 
cruelties of which professors have been guilty, to religron itselt 


Iam rather inclined to ask, with Dr. Frankl, * If they were so 


bad with religion, what would they have been withoutit ' I never 
heard Nero's barbarities attributed to his Christianity, and the 
same may be said of many other monsters of a tormerage The 


Puritans are justivy censured tor persecuting contemporary sects, 
cree! would 
If the har 


would the 


how much 


no religious restraint 


witches—lwut 
thev have felt 
vest is backward on account of a late spring, how 
reapers have gathered, had the frosts of winter continued through 
that the 


and hanging the more 


been, had thev : 

mech 
the vear! Is it the fault of the moon and stars, wavfarer 
cannot find his wav through the forest so well m the nyht, as he 
' How much would be hie cor 


could i the meridian day worse 


dition, if these lamps of the mglt were also obscured. Christianity 
had nothing to do with the horrours of the French revolutiwr 


CLEANLINESS 
There isa homely, but very fore ible, expression (most homely 
expressions are forcible) that “ cleanliness is next to godliness 
meaning thereby that habits of cleanliness tend not only to health 
of body, but to that state of moral feeling, which becomes man as 


the chief creature of the Almuglity. One of the first wets of mental 


alwave as 


degradation, is neglect uf the person ; filth and rags are 

sociated with misery, and offen wih vice and crime; and this re 

mark appules to nations as well as to individuals ; for we tind that 
the nations lowest in the scale of civilization, are those which are 





deprived of poliical freedom, of domestick comfort, and of mental 
culture, which arises from the hberiy of the press 


FEMALE EPUCATION 


Brilliant talents, graces of person, and a confirmed intrepidity 
haba of displaying these advantages, rs all that is 


virtues that make domestick 


and a contint 
aimed at in the 
life happy, the seber 


education of girls: the 


and uselul qualities that make a moderate 


fortune and a retired situation comfortable, are never meculcated, 
Oue would be left to magime, by the common modes of temale 
education, that life consisted of one universal holiday, and that the 
on!v contest was, whos lhe best enabled to exce| in the spor 


wated @n it. 





and cames tiat were 
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ORIGINAL DRAMATICK EXTRACTS, 


SCENE FROM AN UNPUBLISHED COMEDY. 


Present—Victror and Peprit.o. 


Victor 
Have you been bitten by a rabid dog, 

That you do chafe, and foam, and gnash your teeth, 
As baited unto madness ? 

Pedrillo Look at that' 

And wonder at my equanimity 

Victor. A pertect Stoick truly ! 
And quiet as a riband in a whirlwind— 

Patience personified ! 

Pedrillo Will you read that ? 

Victor. An if you roar so loudly, my Pedrillo, 
You'll rouse the watchman snoring on the door-step. 
Compose yourself. 

Pedrillo. I shall go mad, indeed ! 

What! You have seen it—read it—laughed at it— 
Retailed it, at the club, as a good joke ! 
But, as the sun’s in heaven, I will have vengeance ! 

Victor. 
How such an exit would bring down the bravos ! 
Pescara, Hotspur, Gloster,—say, what part 
Shall be selected for your first appearance ? 


How now, Pedrillo! Prithee, what's the matter? 


Mild as moonbeams, 


Well done! the action and the word well suited ' 


Pedrillo Are they not! 

Victor. No. Dupes and fools may be. For such I care not. 

Their good esteem is worthless as their hate ! 

Pedrillo. True, every word! You have prevailed, my friend. | 
The smart is over, and the anger vanished. 
Henceforth these slight and slimy paper-hoppers 
Shall less annoy than that superiour insect, 
The shrill cicada of our summer pathways , 
Which harmless springs before us from the grass, 
Sinks at our feet aud straightway is forgotten ! EB, 8. 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


THE OLD MARQUIS, 
He was not a judge, for | 
nor a lawyer, for he never 


I pip not know what to make of him. 
he did not take his seat on the bench ; 
pleaded ; nor a reporter, for he never took notes,—and yet he never | 
missed a session of the police court. I found at last what he was 


| —a perfect type of a race of men which 1s fast disappearing from 
|| the world; whose good and bad qualities were alike peculiarly its 


Pedrillo. Torture! I thought you were my friend. Farewell! | 


Vitor. Stay, till you prove me otherwise 
What direful, strange affliction has o’erwhelmed you ? 
Have you been cut off with a paltry shilling 
By your old, doting uncle! No? Has Laura 
Eloped with that long-haired, black-whiskered bandit, 
Count Loferini! 

Pedrillo No. He's her abhorrence 
Read—read that paragraph 10 that vile print 
Behold me dragged before a grinning publick ! 
Pointed at, squibbed, traduced and ridiculed 
Made the town’s butt—the mockery of my friends ! 
*Sdeath! I'll be no man’s butt! The lying caitiff! 
The scribbling, paltering, venom-bloated caitiff ! 

The inky cutthroat—the pen-stabbing footpad ! 
The prying, pilfering, prostituted pander ! 
I'}] have his ears or Bie apology ! 

Victor. Bah! Give me a Regalia. Can it be 
Abuse from such an one can stir your choler’? 

Wait till the blackguard praises you, and then, 
Curse if you please, the fellow’s impudence. 

Pedrililo. What ' 
And his base lies ' 
Victor. By all means, notice him, 

If you would flatter. Challenge—flog—demand 
Instant retraction—sue him for a libel— 

So may his aim be answered, and the kicks 

Of a true gentleman may do him honour, 

As royalty dubs knighthood with a blow 


Explain. 


Shall I take no notice of the knave 


than the marquis. 


| daire de Saint Génies. 


' marshals and reporters. 


own. He was a tall, stout old man, slightly bent, with a powdered 
head, a fresh, strongly marked countenance. Everybody about | 
the court knew him. He always was admitted at the private door, 
had a place for his hat, and one for his umbrella, a seat by the win- 


| dow in summer, anda chair by the fire in winter, all to himself; 


and the door-keeper would sooner have kept out a hundred lawyers | 


For a marquis he was, and that of the old stock, M. de Comman- | 
His family went back to the old kings of 
Arragon, and had furnished the church with princes, the province 
with governours, the army with generals, and the parliament with | 
presidents. He was born in 1766, in the department of Var; but if 
you had mentioned such a department to hin, he would have asked 
you what you meant. To him, France was still divided into pro- 
vinces, and he recognized no alteration, geographical or otherwise, 
made since 1789. That year divided our history into two parts; 
all that went before it was noble and excellent; all that came after 
it mean and wretched. He never walked on the side-walks; he | 
preferred innoculation to vaccination ; he used a flint and steel to 
strike fire ; and rejected orthography, lithography, the monitorial sys- 
If you talked about omnibusses or gas, he was 
sure to kindle up; he had rather have been drenched to the skin, 
than enter the former; he went home before dark to avoid having 
anything to do with the latter 

It was im the 
glory, sitting by the stove, 
His broad face grew radiant with joy ; his 
stentorean voice drowned all others—but his laugh—to conceive it, 


tem, and the jury. 


intervals of business, that you saw him in all his 


surrounded by a crowd of attorneys, 


| you must have heard it, it was a good, honest laugh—a healthy 


Pedrilo. Would you not have me show a due resen‘ment? | 


Victor. Tell him his sting is felt, he will reyoice— 
Let it strike harmless on the triple mail 
Of conscious honour, and the battled viper 
Will writhe and hiss to find his venom wasted. 
Pedrillo. Ah! bat the publick scorn ! 
Vietor The publick scorn ' 
Tell me what scorn the publick can inflict, 
Which, if unmerited, an honest man 
Cannot repay ten-fold’ The publick scorn 
Oh! paroxysm of insane conceit! 
To think such obscene, feeble ribaldry, 
Could bring upon your head the publick scorn— 
Could raise you half an inch above the mass, 
For publick contemplation! Ah, my trend, 
The vears, ** which bring the philusophick mind,’ 
Will teach you soon, that, in this jostling world, 
The most notorious are but little known, 
The * observed of all observers,” little thought of — 
The loftiest low, the noisiest rarelv heard ' 
And that attacks like this, false, flippant, mean,— 
Ephemeral vermin festered from corruption— 
By the judicious are despised and spurned— 
By the unthinking are at once forgotten 
Oh! shallower than the ostrich’s device, 
Who buries in the desert sand his eves, 
That no one may discern him—is the folly, 
Which could persuade you that the publick gaze, 
From the innumerous concerns of life, 
Was turned, by this frail clamour, on yourself! 
So, never fear to walk the street to-morrow 
The bovs will not hoot after vou. The ladies 
Will not ejaculate as you pass by 
My life upon it, you will go unharmed, 
Unpersecuted. But I'll flout no more 
Though, sooth to say, this sensitive alarm, 
This prurient shyness, and unmeasured anger, 
Spring merely from egregious self-conceit 
Or grosser ignorance. Yet have I known 
Mistakes as marvellous—have seen a man— 
A high-svuled, honourable, valiant one,— 
Sickened and blasted by a slanderous breath, 
Fumed from the foulest throat that ever swarmed 
With lies, as carrion with engendered grubs 
And I have witnessed, too, a sadder sight— 
A maiden in the bloom of vouth and beauty — 
And * good as fair, and innocent as young’ — 
By the same pestilence struck down and killed :— 
While he, the spotted wretch, who did the murders, 
Was—oh! the puniest of all creeping things 
The press! What }s that terrifving engine 
In teed of fools and knaves! 
A sword of lath! a pop gun! a tin-trumpet ' 
©, piteous the delusion, that could fancy 
The minds of men, of veritable men, 
Were swayed by such impostures ' 


An empty scarecrow ' 


laugh, that seemed as though it would shatter his huge chest, and 
in which his whole frame participated 
tive place at the age of sixteen, he had preserved the provincial ac- 
cent in all its strength. Sometimes, to teaze him, we would criti- 
cize his pronunciation 

** What are you driving at!” he would say. * I am a Provencal 
with us, French is only the accessory; I speak the language of 
oc, the oldest in Europe, and which is yet spoken by more than 
half of France.” 

By more than half of France, he meant Moulins, Grenoble and 
Lyons 

Besides the accent, smack of the 
they were always original ; 


all his stories had « certain 
strange and wonderful. Good or bad, 
and sometimes upset all our ordinary notions of history and geo- 
graphy. And don’t suppose he lied—oh no, he believed all he said 
tirmly, and if he was mistaken, it was in the most perfect good faith 
Being, as we have said, of a good family, the marquis deemed, as 
a matter of course, that he was born an officer; and before he was 
sixteen, he entered the Roval-Comtois regiment of infantry, in 
which he soon rose to the rank of captain’ He had evidently been 
a magnificent looking man in his younger days. With much mother- 
wit, anda very tenacious memory, but without instruction and never 
reading anything but the newspapers, be was a good christian in 
under Louis XV. that is, 
without its interfering in the least with his pleasures or prejudices 


* Marquis,” 


and really you speak capitally ; 


the way in which men of fashion were 


we said to him once, * you speak of the Scriptures, 
but how do you reconcile it with 
your many duels 7” 

*T nave all my life long done my duty as a gentleman.” 

* True, but we are told, that if we are smitten upon one cheek, 
we should turn the other.” 

* Pray to whom was this said °” 

* To the apostles.” 

* The apostles were not gentlemen of the modern school. You 
see that that does not apply to me.” 
Louis XIV 
he had been buried 


And the me was uttered in a tone worthy of 
Though the marquis died only last Sunday, 
He used to tell it thus 

Dominge with my regiment 


five and forty years before 
“In 1791, 1 


hardiv landed, before I caught the 


I had 


fever from eating too 


went to St 
vellow 
much fruit—dates, pine-apples, oranges, and especially adrocates :* 
the advocates are confounded tough morsels to get along with, 
(here he would laugh till he cried.) So having eaten too many ad- 


vocates, I died ; that 1s, they put me ina coffin. I was lowered 


down, and three files were loading their pieces to pay me the last 
honours, when al! at once, moved a little in the coffin. They raised 


and I had some 


me upto knowif Thad any remarks to make 


*What is called the Abogado pear by the Spanish and Avocat by the 


rench 


Though he nad leit his na- | 


very important ones, I assure you, for | was only ina swoon. Then 
Alexandrine, a young negress, who was much attached to me, came 
up and put some of their herbs into my mouth. I opened my eyes, 
asked for something to eat—and two days afterwards was at the 
head of my company.”’ 

Those who have lived in the Antilles will readily believe the 
above, for many tribes have acquainted the slaves with simple 
specificks, which European physicians nave never yet been able t. 
discover. 

We used to laugh heartily, whenever the marquis told us of his 
early burial; which happened, taking one year with another, about 
twice a fortnight. But we felt no inclination to laugh, when he 
told us of his return to France, when he first heard of the death of 
Louis XVI 

“In February, 93,” he used to say, ‘‘ we were betrayed to the 
enemy.”’ (How could he be expected to own that the Royal-Com- 
tois had been beaten by Jean Frangois’s negroes ') ** The whole regi- 
ment went to the devil—(excuse the expression, the marquis was 
generally pretty energetick )—of two hundred officers of noble blood, 
we had only forty-five left. We were shipped on board a merchant- 
man, Captain Robert, bound to Bordeaux, this captain had orders 
to throw us into the sea, one by one, as soon as we were in blue 
Luckily he wasa good man, and one that feared God, this 
|, Captain Robert : he did not execute this bloody order, and never told 
us of it till we had reached the coast of France. 
then grateful to him! 


water 


Judge if we were 
We had suffered so much most of us,that we 


cared little for life ; we were willing to lose it, but we wanted it to 


be in the king’s service, and if possible in his sight. We rejoiced 
in the idea of once more seeing the virtuous Lous XVI, and of 
bringing back to him all that remained of his faithful Royal-Comtois 
Then all at once, two English cruisers chased us, and we were in 
great danger of heing sent to rot in Portsmouth jail ; after being 
thinned out by the negroes, and the yellow fever. Spite of the 
storm, a pilot came out tous.” ‘ Nasty weather, citizens!” said 
he, as he sprung on board. 

** But the king!” we all cried out, 
doing? how is the king ?” 

* The king’ he is dead.” 

“ Dead! (we all fell on our knees) of what ? 

‘* Guillotined.” 

** Hats off, gentlemen!” said our good captain. He then walk- 
ed slowly to the binnacle, took up his prayer-book, and began to 
read the prayers for those in extremity ; we finished the De Pro- 
fundis just as we entered the port of Bordeaux. There we found 
the new authorities, with red caps on their heads ; and, from the dock 
we landed at, we could see the guillotine. There were five and 
forty noblemen of us, all on our knees, unarmed, white cockades 
in our hats, and the cross of St. Louis on our breast: but the peo- 
ple, through pity or respect for us, the people rescued us. We 
were separated and hurried off, one into a shop, one up an alley 
to a place of safety. None of us perished then, but we were forced 
to emigrate, to quit that France we had so long cherished the hope 
of seeing! 

It was not till the restoration, that the old marquis enjoved this 

His life was simple and regular; 
could not say he had a friend ; he was alone in the world 
We missed him lately from the court-room for near a week, and 
found that he was ill, and that knowing no one to call upon, he 
had sent a note to the door-keeper of the court, requesting him to 
collect his quarter's pension. 


“the king! what is the king 


privilege. he had no enemies, 


but he 


It was, however, too late ; he never 


lived to receive it. He was buried at the publick expense; no 
stone marks his grave, and nothmg but this sketch remains of the 


Marquis de Commandaire, the descendant of the kings of Arrago: 





SELECT NOUVELLETTES 


THE COQUETTE. 
RY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES 


* | wit not marry yet,’ was her reply—her face half averted 
from the kneeling figure beside her, whom still she suffered to re 
tain her hand—whose arm still encircled her waist, unforidder 
**T will not marry vet ;"" and love was in the tone of the very ac- 
cents that withheld the boon of love, or deferred the bestowal of :t 

St. Aubyn was a young man of moderate fortune ; accomplished, 
A student, and fond of re- 
tirement, he had selected for his summer residence a small fishing 
hamlet, on the romantick coast of Devonshire ; 
books and the sea-shore, along which he loved to ramble, his time 


resided about a month, 


unsophisticated, of quick sensibilities 
where, between his 
passed anything but heavily. Here he had 
when the little community received an addition, in a young lady and 
her mother, who jomed it for the purpose of a temporary re sidence. 
and St 
ing from the 
the attire, and with the air, of fashive 


Aubvyn stepped back, in surprise, when, issuing one morn- 
cabin in which he lodged, he beneld two females, 1 
—the one leaning upon the 
arm of the other—approaching the humble portal whence he had 
justemerged. He bowed, however, and passed on 

He had scarcely more than glanced at the strangers ; but, tran- 
sient as was his survey of them, he saw that one of them was an 
invalid—the younger. ‘ How touching is the languor which in- 
disposition casts over beauty !"’ exclaimed St 
** Health would improve the loveliness of that face, but the interest 
which now invests it would vanish. No visitation,” he continued, 
“but late hours and crowded rooms have sent her hither—for I 
prophecy she comes to make some stay. Sidmouth would be change 
of scene, not change of occupation!” He was right. St. Aubyn 


Aubyn to himself 
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returned from his ramble earlier than was his custom. His thoughts, 
that day, were in the hamlet, and not upon the shore. He approached 
his lodging with something like the emotions of expectation and 
suspense. He looked at his landlady, on entering, as if he expected 


her to communicate something ; and was disappointed when she | 


merely returned the ordinary response to his salutation. He entered 
his apartment, dispirited, and ‘threw himself into a chair near the 


window, the sash of which he threw up, as if he wanted air. For | 
** They have , 


the first time, he felt the oppression of loneliness 
not come to stop,”’ said he to himself, and absolutely with a sigh— 
and no wonder' In an assembly, a lovely, graceful, and delicate 
woman, beheld for the first time, would have exacted from him only 
the ordinary tribute which beauty shares with beauty ; but, m a re- 
mote little fishing hamlet, inhabited by beings as rude as their neigh- 
bours, the sea and the rocks, such a vision could hardly come, and 
vanish, without leaving a strong impression upon the beholder. St. 
Aubyn sat abstracted, chagrined—mortified. 

The opening of a window, in a cabin opposite, roused him. The 
sash was thrown up by a white arm shining through a sleeve of mus- 
lin, thin as gauze. Presently, a dimpled elbow reposed upon the 
sill; and a cheek of pensive sweetness sank upon a hand, so small, 
so white, that it seemed to have been modelled for no other office 
than to pillow such a burden. A thrill ran through St. Aubyn, 
quickening him into wakeful life. 

How the hand talks! What passion, thought, and sentiment are 
in it! What tongues are the fingers! Oh! the things that the 
hand which St. Aubyn sat watching, discoursed to him, as it changed 
its posture—now with the palm, now with the back, kissing its 
owner's cheek—now extending one finger upon the marbly, ample 
temple—now enwreathing itself with one jetty curl and another— 
now passed over the arched bright forehead—now lowered, and 
languidly drooping from the window-frame, upon which the arm to 
which it belonged lay motionless —then raised again, with slow and 
waving motion, till it closed with the cheek that half met 1t—then 
gradually crossed over the bosom that seemed to heave with a sigh 
as it passed, and pressed to the heart—then clasped with its beau- 
teous fellow, and carried to the back of the head, the full elastick 
arms swellirg and whitening, as they contracted ! 

St. Aubyn gazed on entranced. Hitherto, the cheek alone of the 
fair invalid had been presented to him, but now her head turned 
her eyes met his and dropped,—she rose and withdrew. 

Only glimpses of her did St. Aubyn catch again, that evening,— 
but they were frequent. A hand—an elbow—the point of her 
shoulder—once or twice her figure, flitting backwards and forwards, 
as she paced up and down the aparment. Dusk fell; still he re- 
mained at his post. Was it a guitar that he heard? 
awakened as the first tones of an Eolian harp, which you hold your 
breath to hear. Her hand was on the strings : one chord at length 
she struck full; another succeeded—and another. Then all was 
silence, fora time. St. Aubyn still remained at the window,—nor 
in vain. The musick woke again, as fairy soft as before; aud a 
voice—soft as the musick, but oh! far sweeter—awoke, along with 
it. She was singing, but he could hear nothing except the strain ; 
and yet he heard enough to tell him that it was the theme of ter 
derness, though sung by fits, that rather seemed to help than mar 
the passionate mood. ‘The stars shone out; the moon, in her first 
quarter half completed, showed her bright crescent clear thoug! 
setting; the folds of a white drapery shone dimly through the stil 
open casement. Did the wearer approach, to look out and gaze up- 
on the fair knight’ No. The sash was pulled down; the string 
and the voice were hushed; the 
St. Aubyn retired too; but, though his head was upon the pillow, 
not a moment of that night were his vision and his ear withdrawn 


It was but 


y 
| 
| 
interesting minstre! had retired 


from the open window. 

It was broad day befere forgetfulness cast her spell over the ex- 
cited spirits of St. Aubyn, nor was it broken ull high noon. He 
arose, emerged from his chamber, and took an anxious survey of 
the habitation opposite. The room appeared empty. He partook 
of a slight repast; and sallying out, made his way to the shore. Ie 
had not proceeded far, when, turning a point, he beheld the elder 
female, about a hundred vards in advance of him, standing still, anc 
looking anxiously upwards towards the cliff He followed what ap- 
peared to be the direction of her eyes, and saw the younger, half way 
up, reclining upon her side. Something appeared to be amiss. He 
quickened his pace ; and, joming the former, learned, from her, that 
her daughter, attempting to reach the top of the cliff, had incautiously 
turned, and, unaccustomed to look from a height, was prevented by 
terrour from proceeding or descending ; that, from the same cause, 
she had slipped down several feet; and that she, herself, durst not 
attempt to go to her ass‘stance. St. Aubyn had heard enough; he 
bounded up the steep. As he approached the fair one, modesty 
half overcame terrour, and she madea slight effort te repair the 
disorder into which her dress had been thrown by the accident. St 
Aubyn assisted to complete what she had effected but imperfectly ; 
he encouraged her, raised her, and propping her fair form with his 
own, led her, step by step, down to the beach again. Nor, when 
she was in perfect safety, did he withdraw his assistance,—nor did 
she decline it; though, as apprehension subsided, confusion rose, 
colouring her pale cheek to crimson, at the recollection of the plight 
in which she had been found. Her ankle was slightly sprained, she 
said, having turned under her, when she slipped. What was this, 
if not a warrant for the proffer of an arm’ At all events, St. Au- 
byn construed it as such, and escorted the fair stranger, leaning 
upon him, back to her lodgings. From that moment, a close inti- 
macy commenced. They were constantly together,—sometimes 
accompanied by the mother,—more frequently, and at last wholly | 
alone. Communing in solitude, between the sexes and in the midst 


of romantick scenery, where there is no impediment, no distaste on 
either side, is almost sure to awaken and to foster love. St. Aubyn 
loved. The looks, the actions, al] but the tongue of Amelia assured 
him that his passion was returned. Her health had improved rapidly ; 
the autumn was far advanced, and the evenings and nights were 
growing chill. ‘The mother and daughter now talked of returning 


to town: aday was fixed for their departure; and, on the eve of 
that day, St. Aubvn threw himself at the feet of the lovely girl, 
and implored her to bless him with her hand. Yet, though she did 
not deny that he had interested her—though her eyes and her cheek 
attested it—though the hand which was locked in his, locked his as 


well—though she sutiered him to draw her towards him, by the 


' tenure of her graceful waist—still was her reply,—‘I will not 


marry yet.” 

St. Aubyn did not require to ask if his visits would be permitted 
in town:—he was invited to renew them there. An excursion to 
Paris, however, on a matter of pressing necessity, respecting the 
aflairs of a friend, prevented his return for a month. At the expi- 
ration of that time, he found himself in London; and with a throb- 
bing heart, repaired to the habitation of his mistress, on the very 
evening of his arrival. The house was lighted up, ;—there was a 
ball. He was scarcely dressed for a party; yet he could not over- 
come his impatience to behold again the heroine of the little fishing 
hamlet. He rang, at the same moment when a knot of other visit- 
ers came to the door; and entering along with them, was ushered 
into a ball-room, the footman hurriedly announcing the names of 
the several parties It was the whirl. 
ing waltz— 


The dance was proceeding 
I g 


: The dance of contact, else 

Forbid ' abandoning to the free hand 

The sacred waist ; while face to face—that breath 

Doth kiss with breath, and eye embraceth eve,— 

Your tranced coil relaxing, straightening ,—round 

And round, in Wavy measure, you entwine 

Circle with circle—tili the swimming brain 

And panting heart, in swoony lapse, give o'er ! 
It was the waltz, and the couple consisted of a man of the town and 
—Amelia! 

The party who had entered, with St. Aubyn, immediately took 
seats; but he stood, transtixed to the spot where his eves first 
caught the form of his mistress, in the coil of another. She saw 
not him. With laughing eyes, and cheeks flushed with exertion, 
she continued the measure of licence, her spirits mounting, as the 
musick quickened, until she seemed to float round her partner, who 
freely availed himself of the favourable movement of the step, to 
draw her towards him, in momentary pressure. They, at length, 
sat down amidst the applauses of the company. St. Aubyn writhed ! 
He retired to a quarter of the room where he thought he should es- 
cape observation, and threw himself into a chair 

“Who think you, now, is the happy man *” said one of the group 
of gentlemen who stood within a few paces of him 

* Why, Singleton ? 


waltzed himself into her heart. 


who, if not replied another; “he has 
This is the twentieth time I have 
seen her dance with him” 
“Oh! another will waltz him out of her heart,” interposed a 
third ; 
Here the party separated 


‘+ she is an incorrigible coquette, from first to last.” 


St. Aubyn, scarcely knowing what 
he did, after sitting abstracted for a few minutes, rose, and passed 
out of the ball-room 

He descended the staircase, with the intention of quitting the 
house ; but the supper-room had been just thrown open, and the 
press carried him in Nor was he allowed to stup until he had reached 
the head of the table. Every seat but two, close to where he stood, 


was occupied. * By vour leave sir!” said a voice behind hun. He 


stepped back ; and the waltzer led his mistress to one of them, and 
placed himself beside her. St. Aubyn would have retreated—but 


could not without incommoding the company, who thickly hemmed 


Amel 
enhanced by cover 


them to the custody of his bosom 


him i drew her gloves from the white arms they litth 
iw—the waltzer assisting her, and transferring 
His eves explored the table in 
quest of the most de licate of the viands, which, one after Another, 


He filled a 


wine-glass with sparkling Burgundy, and presented it to her, then 





he recommended to her; until she made a selectio: 


liquid almost overhung the brim— breathed 
quatied ut off 


He leaned his cheek to her's, till the neighbours almost 


crowned a goblet, till the 


» sigh—an to the bottom, at a 


her name over it, ina 





ars 


touched. He whispered her—and she replied in whispers. He 
passed his arm over the back of her chair, partly supplanting it in the 
office of supporting her shoulders He presse d so close to her, that 
it would have been the same had both been sitting in one seat. She 
was either unconscious of the famihar vicinity, or she permitted it. 
The whispering continued ; the word * marriage” was uttered— 
repeated—repeated again. St. Aubyn heard her distinctly reply, * I 
will not marry vet ,"’ as she rose, and, turning, met him face to face ! 

‘St. Aubyn '” she involuntarily exclaimed. St. Aubyn spoke 
not, save with his eves, which he kept fixed steadfastly upon her. 

“ When did you arrive ’”’ she inquired hurriedly, and in extreme 
confusion 

* This evening,” replied St. Aubyn, without removing his eyes 

“ When did you join our party ’ 
Aubyn, with a smile 


** While vou were waltzing,” returned St 


* And how long have you been standing here ’” 
“Since supper commenced ; I made way for your partner to hand 
you to that seat, and place himself beside vou.” 
“You have not supped! sit down, and I will help you.’ 
“No!” said St. Aubyn, shaking his head, and smiling again 
“My mother has not seen you vet! Come and speak to her.” 
I leave town immediately 


“No; I have not a moment to spare 
“ When 7 
** To-night '—Farewell !" said he, turning to go 


* You surely are not going yet!” earnestly interposed Amelia, 
* | must not stay,” emphatically rejoined St. Aubyn 


That is finally disposed of 


* For one 
The 


Remember me to your 


object alone I came to tow: 
necessity tor my departure Is Imperative 
mother. 


Good mght !" he added, moving towards the door 
* Have you heen well?” she inquired, almost tremulously. He 
continued his progress as fast as the throng permitted hiun—aflect- 
ing not tohear her. She followed, laid her hand upon his arm, and 
stopped him 


are not well now,” she said in a tone of solicitude 


* You surely 
*No,.” he rep ed, passing on till he reached the door 
“St. Aubyn! 


her, *‘stay a little longer'—an hour—half an hour—the quarter of 


* she exclaimed, heedless of those who surrounded 


an hour.” 
St. Aubyn stopped; and turning, looked upon her, with an ex 
pression so tender, vet so stern, that she half shrank as she met 
his gaze. 
* Not a moment 


he replied; “IT should be only a clog upon 
your pastime. I do not waltz !""—Then snatched her hand—raised 
itto his lips—kissed it—and dropping it, hurried down the stair 
case, and departed 

Amelia, at once perceived the awkwardness of her situation, 


recovered her self-possession, and with well-dissembled mirth, 
atlected to laugh 
**A poor lunatick,” she exclaimed, * whom I pity, notwithstand 


ing his extravagant aberrations of mind. He is innocent, inhis mad 


But come, let us forget him.” 
The dance was resumed She was the 


hour that shone, surpassing all 


hess 
queen of the muirthful 
She laughed, she rallied, she chal 


lenged, she outdid herself—her spirits towering the more, the more 


the revel waned Party after party dropped off ; still she kept it 


up till she was left 
chamber, and cast herself upon a couch—dissolved in tears 
She loved St. Anbyn. Vanity had 


never sentiment, till she visited the 


utterly alone—and then she rushed to her 


been touched before—but 


little fishing hamlet, on the 
coast of Devonshire. At first, she could not persuade herself that 
St. Aubyn would not return ;—but a mont! set that point perfectly 
She drooped 


at rest Society, amusement, nothing could rouse 


her into her former self. Her partner in the waltz in vain solicited 


her to stand up with him agair She declined the honour; his 


visits were discouraged. Her mother anxiously watched the depres 
sion of spirits that had taken possession of her, and seemed daily to 
jnerease The winter passed without improvement—the spring 
Summer set in; bloom and frvit returned—but cheer was a stran 
ger to her heart. Change of scene was recommended. She was 
asked tomake choice of the place whither she would go—she replied, 
with a sigh, ** to the little fishing hamlet.” 

She and her mother arrived there early on a Sunday morning 
and re-oceupied the identical lodging which they had taken before 
The landlady, a kind hearty creature, 
sorrow at the altered appearance of her voung lodger 


expressed her surprise and 








“ Ah.” the voung gentleman would be sorry to see this— though 
he has had his turn of sickness too ; but he is now quite recovered ' 

“Mr St. Aubyvn’” breathlessly inquired Amelha 

“Yes!” replied the landlady, * that same handsome, kind young 


gentleman.” 
“Merciful heaven’ is he here she vehementiv demanded 


} 


returned the landlady 


j 


* He is, mv lady,” 


** Mother '"—she exclaimed, as she turned upon the latter a look 


in which pleasure was pamnte d, for the first time since the mome 
tous night of the ball ‘Where does he lodge asked Amelia 
turning to the landlady 


“In the same place He came back, about a month after he left 
added the landlady “Poor young gentleman!” she continued 


‘we all thought he had come to de amongst us—so pale, so me 


iancholvy He would keep company with no one—would speak to 
no one, and at last he took farrly to his bed 

Amela laid her head upon her hand, covermg her eves . her 
tears had begun to flow 

* But the daughter of our newhbour, who had a neh 
} 


brother t 


sent his mece to a 0o!, and had determined to adopt her—having 


completed her time, came upon a viet to her father, shortly after 


the return of the voung gentleman, and her mother made her read 
! 


to him constantly, to divert him; and he grew fond of listening to 


her, and well he might, for a sweet young creature she is, and at 


last his health took a turn ; and he was able to quit his bed, and to 
walk, as he used with you, my lady, rambling, whole hours, along 
™ 


the shore with her 


The eves of Amelia were now lifted to the landlady's face Her 


tears were gone, ali but the traces of them, thev seemed as they 


were glazed) The landlady had paused at the sound of several 


voices and a kind of bustle without ; and now ran to the window 


Come hither, ladies '’ she said, ** they are just coming out" 


Amelia, by a convulsive effort, rose, and hastily approached the 


window with her mother 


“ Here thev come resumed the landlady, ** and this is the end 


of my story. The voung gentleman, at last, fell in love with his 


sweet young nurse, and offered to marry her. She had already 


fallen in love with him: she accepted him, and, this very morning 


gui y to churel 
What a couple‘ 


look ' did vou ever 
God bless them ' ‘They 


they are There they are' 
sce so sweet a sight 
were made for one another! 

The landlady started and looked around 


With difficulty they recovered ber 


Amelia had fallen in a 
swoon upon the floor In an 
heur ber mother was on her way with her from the little fishing 
hamiet 

In a month she dressed her in a shroud ' 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 


The Maine question— Lady Flora Hastings—On dit respecting Lord Meibourne— 
/-questrianism— Anecdotes of the queen—Dukes and Lords—the Theatres— 
Mr. James Crow, etc. etc. 





Dear . War, scandal, agitation, matrimony, routs, balls, 
monkeys, lions, and the great metropolis crammed to repletion, af- 
ford us ample subjects for the signal success in dispelling odious 
and yawning ennur. 

We are unquestionably decided upon shirking the Mame ques- 
tion, and our reply is, ** we pre fer being excused.” If the old duke 
was at the helm, perhaps the case might be different, and a friendly 
rubber indulged to those fire-eaters who so gallantly burnt powder 
at a print of our little queen, Hard knocks must be exchanged, 
when John Bull and brother Jonathan go at log-gerheads, and the 
white bear would certainly avail himself of the opportunity, when 
the former was out of breath. Poor old fellow ! to claw that valu- 
able property im fee, the possessions in India. So that you really 
must excuse us giving the chance of such a calamity. 

Lady Flora Hastings, a lady-in-waiting to the dutchess of Kent, 
has been the object of slander in the palace, creating a great sensa- 
tion in all classes of society. ‘Two chattering tabbies—Ladies! 
Portman and Fairstock, reported to her majesty the opinion of one 
Sir James Clark, physician to the dutchess of Kent, that the inter- 
esting Lady Flora, (as fair as the goddess herself,) was ina condition 
unsuited to the continuance of her honourable station. With impo- 
litick haste the Queen sent instantly a command, ** that she was not 
to appear in her presence.” Upon investigation, the shameful story 
proved totally groundless ; and her majesty, “with unshed tears 
swimming in her eyes,’’ made an ample apology to the much injured 
lady, expressing a profound regret for the cruel, but unintentional 
wrong committed. A report is prevalent that Lord Melbourne pop- 
ped the question to the dutchess of Kent, and isa successful suitor 
but in my opinion without reasonable foundation. The Premier is 
not of a marrying inclination, resembling the gay summer insect In 
his taste, ‘flying from flower to flower, sipping all buds that are 
By the way, creeping would have been more 


pretty and sweet.” 
However, 


appropriate, for my lord is far down the hill of life. 
still the glow of beauty’s eye quickens his pulse, and the bright ap- 
proving smile is often awarded for his polished gallantry. 

Equestrianism is the reigning fashion. No young fair one dare 
lisp a negative, when asked “if she rides!” 
wonder would follow, if the indispensable accomplishment were 
wanting. Far better would the confession of eating becf sound, 
than not being in the habit—of wearing a habit. The Queen has 
rendered the mania for horse exercise so fashionable, that many a 
learned M. D. sorrows in secret the adopting of this health-bestow- 
ing and invigorating ainusement. Her majesty’s riding costume has 
frequently been noticed, from its neatness and elegance combined ; 
but her whip, strange to say, has escaped remark, for 


A stare of infinite 


“+ Of all the whips that e’er were made, 
This whip outwhips them all.” 
It is about three-quarters of a yard in length, composed of horse- 
hair. ‘The handle is dead silver, embossed with flowers, and ex- 
tends ten inches. At the end isa bird holding a chain, to which 
is attached a finger-ring, all of the finest gold, and exquisitely 
Small circles of gold ornament it within a short space of 
The pretty trifle cost thirty- 


worked. 
the end, which forms a short thong. 
eight pounds. 

You probably have seen Fanny Kemble—now, by the bv, Mrs 
Butler—if so, you have a perfect resemblance of the Queen's 
mode of managing a horse : high-spirited, bold ; but not very ele- 
gant. I saw her upon one occasion display great nerve with her 
favourite, a small bay horse, with arched neck and switch tail. 
The animal refused to passa wheelbarrow in St. John’s Wood- 
road. ‘Twice, with difficulty, he was adroitly turned towards it by 
the expert hand of his royal mistress, when a groom galloping up, 
proceeded to remove the object of aversion,“ Let it remain,” ex. 
claimed the Queen, at the same moment inflicting a sharp cut upon 
the shoulder of the offending horse. Again he turned from it, when 
the whip cracked upon his glossy coat—one—two—three—with 
such earnestness, that the horse, after twirling innumerable capers, 
rearing upon his haunches almost perpendicularly, and bounding into 
the air—thought it advisable to obey the imperial mandate, by 
placing his nose quietly, and close to the wheelbarrow. With 
flushed cheek, her majesty patted her forgiveness, and with a merry 
triumphant laugh, cantered away with her young and gay suite. 

The balls at the palace commence next month, and are anti- 
cipated to be very brilliant. The Princess Augusta is to attend 


“the festive scenes” this season, and will make her debué at one 


of the Queen's parties. 

The Duke of Wellington is in excellent health and very popular. 
He may be seen rolling about the parks daily, with all the unosten- 
tation of a truly great man. 

The Duke of Devonshire found it conrenrent to go abroad, not- 
withstanding his mmense income. His magnificence of living ex- 
hausted the coffers for a time. His grace visits Athens, Con- 
stantinople, etc. 

Lord Brougham is very unwell from a disease in his throat, and is 
still at Paris. His daughter is said to be very handsome. When 


I last saw her, severe indisposition had rendered her quite an object 
of pity. 

The Crown Prince of Russia will arrive here early in June. This 
illustrious personage will be regarded with a jealous eye, although 
great attention will be paid to him. 


Our theatres—oh, the taste! are metamorphosed into mena- 
geries. Where the immortal Kean was, there a tiger howls— 
where a Malibran, a lion roars. Now, is not this too hard'— 
However, it has been patronized by the highest in the land, and 
therefore, must be correct, I suppose 

Hosts of monkeys are at the minor theatres, and lots of apes visit 
to grin at their prototypes, producing golden results to their respec- 
tive exchequers. All London is singing “ Sich a gettin’ up stairs,” 
imported in the person of Mr. James Crow Rice. He is an amusing 
fellow, and never fails to create plenty of mirth. My purse of news 


is exhausted. Adieu. 





SKETCHES OF THE BAR. 


THE COURTS OF LAW.—THE SESSIONS. 


Peruars few scenes among the many which attract the attention 
of the promiscuous population in a crowded metropolis, are more 
redolent with instruction, if rightly considered, than the criminal 
courts. Within their gloomy precincts are gathered the bloated 
victim of intemperance, the lynx-eyed practitiouer of deception, the 
despairing child of penury, and the hardened veteran in vice. The 
distinction between colours, grades, ages, and sexes, are lost in the 
republick of infamy, and one not unfrequently meets, arranged in 
the same dock, individuals whose outward seeming would separate 
them * wide as the poles,”’ if their moral obliquity had not thrown 
them in companionship. The Court of Sessions was, for a great 
number of years, under the direction of the honourable Richard 
Riker, our late worthy recorder. 
gentleman are too widely knuwn and appreciated to need any 
eulogy. As a jurist, profoundly learned in the depths of criminal 
laws—as a judge, possessing a mind at once comprehensive, dis- 
criminating, and logical—and as a man, merciful, conciliating, and 
virtuous—his fame will continue to gather lustre from the lapse of 
years. The honourable Robert H. Morris, the present Recorder 
and Chief Judge of the Sessions, is a son of the late Governeur 
Morris, whose history is so honourably identified with the early 
period of the republick. Mr. Morris, although his standing at the 
bar was not possibly in the first rank, was, at the period of his 
selection, in the possession of an extensive practice, and with one 
or two exceptions, which are considered unfortunate by our best 
lawyers, his decisions have been favourably received. Without 
any pretension to the experience of his predecessor, his knowledge 
of criminal law is quite equal to the most of his contemporaries, still 
at the bar, and time and practice will no doubt qualify him to grasp 
the most weighty questions, which are mooted in our criminal tribu- 
nals. James R. Whiting, Esq., the district-attorney, although 
still a young man, has exhibited powers of the highest order since 
his elevation to his present station. Before his appointment his 
practice had for several years been very extensive, and his talents 
and legal acquirements were highly appreciated, but im several in- 
stances since his induction into his present responsible office, he 
has elicited the admiration of bench, bar, and auditory, by the com- 
prehensive grasp of his mind, and his fervid and manly eloquence 
One prominent characteristick of Mr. Whiting’s mind is that of 
depth and intensity of feeling 
stoicism and callousness indispensable to success in the profession, 
the district-attorney permits the feelings of his heart to go par: 
passu with his reason and judgment, and he is thus enabled to strike 
every chord of sympathy in the breasts of judge and jury, and to 
bring forth a favourable response. In the cross-examination of 
witnesses, his discrimination of character is highly-eflective, and he 
seldom fails to detect perjury, however skilfully veiled. Possessed 
of a vivid imagination, and armed with the lighter weapons of wit 
and satire, his efforts, when he chooses to exert his powers, present 
a rapid succession of assaults on the defences of his antagonist, and 


Unlike some lawyers who consider 


a skilful resort to every honourable stratagem to fortify his own 
position 

In addition to his skill as a jury lawyer, Mr. Whiting is con- 
sidered an able counsellor ; and his native benevolence renders him 
peculiarly adapted to the nature of his present duties, when inno- 
cence is at times confounded with guilt, and where the proper dis- 
crimination between veniality and confirmed baseness so frequently 
aids in snatching the young delinquent from the brink of destruc- 
The appearance of the sessions during the preparations for 
The recorder and two alder- 


tion. 
an exciting trial, is worthy of note. 
men, who compose the bench of judges, occupy an elevated seat, 
which commands a view of the whole auditory. Beneath them are 
stationed the clerk of the court and the crier, who are flanked on 
either side within the railing, which separates the court and its 
appendages from the audience, by counsel, jury, and officers on duty. 
Without the railing, a motley assemblage are congregated, exhi- 
biting specimens of all the various grades of society, from the mottled 
complexion of the houseless vagrant to the well-dressed figure of the 
fashionable At length the crier has uttered his 
nasal ‘uh, ves'’—the jury have been called and tried with as much 


“man about town.” 


ceremony as the prisoner whom they were summoned to judge— 
the counsel gathers up his briefs, and assumes the solemnity proper 
to the occasion—the prisoner is placed in the dock, and the inno- 
cent witnesses are given over to the tender mercies of the legal gen- 
tlemen, who whet their scalpels in anticipation of the usual cut- 
ting up 

In fact, of all the parties concerned in the trial of a celebrated 


The legal acquirements of that | 


imposing manner frighten him from his propriety, he no sooner 
reaches the stand than he is assailed with extreme severity by a 
practised gladiator, whose blows on his consistency and integrity 
fall thick and fast, until he retires to his seat overwhelmed with 
confusion, and in doubt whether in reality he has answered to the 
name of Tom Jones or John Smith. 

In many instances, the prisoner at the bar exhibits less feeling 
than any other individual in the assemblage, and I have at times 
witnessed a burst of emotion throughout the crowded auditory while 
listening to the soul-stirring appeals of the eloquent counsel, while 
the criminal in the dock was entirely unmoved. 

In fact, it is a study to view the various degrees of guilt, as re- 
presented by the actors in the scene, from the trembling nerves of 
the novice to the stolid induference of the veteran in iniquity 

Let the young, therefore, beware of taking the first step in de- 
pravity, lest in its gloomy vortex they lose the power of volition, 
and become steeped in pollution beyond the power of recall. It is 
painful to witness the talent and adroitness frequently exhibited by 
arraigned criminals in their efforts to escape punishment; for the 
same abilities, if exerted in an honourable sphere, would not only 
insure wordly competence, but might have exalted the delinquent 
to a station sufficiently elevated to gratify the aspirings of ever- 


vaulting ambition. —Madisonian. 





AND ENDS. 


LITERARY ODDS 


THE ANGEL'S WING.—BY SAMUEL LOVER 
Trere is a German superstition, that when a sudden silence takes 
place in a company, an angel at that moment makes a circu 
among them, and the first person who breaks the silence is supposed 
to have been touched by the wing of the passing seraph. For 
the purposes of poetry, I thought two pereons preferable to many, 
in illustrating this very beautiful superstition. 


When by the evening's quiet light 
There sit two silent lovers, 

They say, while in such tranquil plight, 
An angel round them hovers 

And further still old legends tel!,— 

The first who breaks the silent spell, 

To say a soft and pleasing thing, 

Hath felt the passing angel’s wing. 


Thus, a musing minstrel stray “d 

By the summer ocean, 
Gazing on a lovely maid, 

With a bard's devotion :-— 
Yet his love he never spoke, 
Till now the silent spell he broke 
The hidden fire to flame did spring, 
Fann'd by the passing angel's wing ' 


*T have loved thee well and long, 
With love of heaven's own making ! 
This is not a poet’s song. 
Bat a true heart's speaking 
T will love thee, still untired '” 
He felt—he spoke—as one inspired — 
The words did from Truth’s fountain spring, 
Upwakened by the angel's wing! 
Silence o'er the maiden fe!l, 
Her beauty lovelier making 
And by her blush, he knew full well 
The dawn of love was breaking 
Tt came like sunshine o'er his heart ' 
He felt that they should never part, 
She spoke—and oh '!—the lovely thing 
Had felt the passing angel's wing 


Petticoat Government.—The following scrap, from the Anny 
and Navy Chronicle, contains some intelligence which we think will 
he new to the majority of our readers. For our own part, we are 
free to acknowledye that we were unaware of such a power behind 
the throne in Peru. Signora Gamarra must be a modern Semira- 
mis: * The government of Peru is at present in the hands of a wo- 
man. Madame Gamarra }s a female Bonaparte ; and thongh her 
husband ts nominally the head of the republick, she 1s the real sove- 
reign. It was owing to her energy that he rose from the ranks of 
the army, a common soldier, to his present rank. Itis said that 
she never permits any subject, pertaining to the government, to be 
discussed even in privy council, without her presence ; and she 
always accompanies the President on his official visits, especially 
those made to foreign dignitaries. General Gamarra made a visit, 
no* long since, to our squadron, accompanied by the different minis- 
ters of departments. Madame Gamarraof course with him. After 
the customary salutes, they entered the commodore’s cabin, where 
refreshments were offered, and the usual compliments exchanged 
When Madame Gamarra thought thev had remained a sufficient 
length of time, she rose, looked around her with the air of an em- 
press, and uttering the single word “ vamos!" (begone') left the 
cabin, the others following her out like a pack of sheep following 
their leader. She alwavs wears pistols and a dirk, and is said to 
be a good shot. Not long since, finding some fault with the police 
and discipline of one of the regiments of the army. she sent for the 
colonel commanding it, and reprimanded him in a manner to which 
he did not feel inclined to submit, especially from a woman ; he 
replied that he would hold himself responsible to the President, but 
not to the President's wife. He was soon tanght. however, whom 
he had to deal with ; for Madame Gamarra immediately commanded 
him to silence, and at the same time, presenting a pistol, told him 
that if he utterred another word of insolence, she would drive the 
bullet through his head. Some say that her hushand has more than 


‘once experienced such a threat; but we all know the world 1s 


criminal, I know of none more entitled to our sympathy, than the 


novice who is first placed on the stand as a witness. 


Confronted by an array of dignitaries, whose solemn visages, and 


addicted to scandal.” 

Wetterismus.—"It appears to me I have seen vou somewhere 
before,” as the man said ven the collector called on him the twenty- 
seventh time for money. * You've got a bite.” as the angler sail 
to the pig ven the dog had him by the ear. “ No soft soap,” as the 
mouse said ven puss patted him on the cheek, preparatory to taking 


off his head. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. | 


“John Smith's Letters, with *Picters’ to match.” Containing reasons | 
why John Smith should not change his name, Miss Debby Smith's Juve- | 
nile spirit; together with the only authentick history extant of the late 
war ia our disputed territery. New-York. Samuel Colman. 


* $mith—Smith—John Smith? | certainly have heard that name before."— | 
Burton. 


The last of these letters appeared in the Mirror of the past week ; | 
aud here we have them in the book form, cleverly illustrated with 
etchings on steel, from designs by Purcell. This adds one more to 
the innumerable volumes that have been collated from the pages of 
this journal. By the following letter from John Smith, to the re- , 
publisher of his epistles, it will be seen that considerable commotion 
has been produced in Smithville, by his appearance in print before 
the publick 


Smithville, Down East, tn the state of Maine, April 25, 1839 
To Mr. Samuel Colman, No. 8 Astor House, New-York. 

Dear Sir—I see by some of the papers that you are a goin’ to 
yut out a book, containing my letters that I've been writing to the 
Kew. York Mirror. ‘That I should ever come to be the writer of a 
book is what I never expected ; but strange things happen now-a- 
days ; and if you think the letters that I and my son John have 
writ, are worth making into a book, I’m willing you should do it 
If yeu are a goin’ to have picters in it, as the papers say you be, | 
wish you would send me a few of ‘em, for there’s nothing in this 
world that my children likes to see so well as they do picters. 

Cousin Debby says it is the fashion, when anybody puts out a | 
book, to have it dedicated to somebody ; and if you should think 
it best to put in a dedication, I want it to be to uncle Joshua Dow- 
ning, of Downingville, out of respect I feel for the memory of my 
cousin, Major Jack Downmg. I don’t mean none of your New- 
York counterfeit Jack Downings, that stole my cousin Jack's name, | 
but my own dear cousin, the Mayor, that wrt all his letters in the 
Portland Courier, and the Downing Gazette, printed in Portland, 
State of Maine. I send a dedication that you can put in, if you 
think itis best. Your friend and well-wisher, JOHN SMITH, ESQ. 


** Leonard's Arithmetick.” Boston: G. W. Light. 

Not all our numerous readers, we presume, will be very deeply 
agitated by the announcement of this work, the title or publication, 
for published it is, by Mr. Light of Boston. It has not the popular | 
interest of a new romance, or a spicy tragedy. There is neither 
murder nor love in it. But now and then, between ourselves, gen- 
ue reader, we do feel conscience bound, disbelieve it who may, 
about these really useful books, which, if they are not popular, 
Such, ina w ord, we mean to say Is 


most richly deserve to be so. 
Leonard's work--a work of extraordinary merit ,—-clear, simple, na- 
tural, vet not foo simple, (like too many of the new school books); 
but manly and thoroughgoing, and withal remarkably adapted in 


every way to the daily, actual, practical wants of the mass of the 


people, and the people's children in the schouls. More explanation | 
would make this obvious, but ours is no journal for lengthened analy- 
ses of scientitick works ; and this we must leave, therefore, as it now 
lies, commending it, however, to the attention and the examination 


of all committees and teachers who may chance to see this notice. 


“The Ballantyne Humbug Handled.” 


Such is the title of a pamphlet published by Lockhart, in reply to | 
the * Refutation of the slanders against the Ballantynes contained | 
in Lockhart’s Life of Scott.” The English correspondent of the | 
Star says :-—** It shows, beyond doubt, that the Dallantvnes—im- 
provident and lavish, if not actually knavish and dishonest, had 
contributed to Scott's pecuniary involvements.” From an exami- | 
nation of the two pamphlets, it is evident to us that this sweeping 
opinion is very superficially and flippantly formed. ‘Thus far the | 
Ballantynes evidently have the ‘vantage-ground in the contro- 
versy, and prove, by facts and figures, rather than rhetorical 
flourishes, the truth and justice of their position. 





“ Cheverley, or the Man of Honour.” Ry Lady Lytton Bulwer. New-York 
farper and Brothers. 


The romour that this work was written by Lady Bulwer, as a 
satire on her husband, from whom she is separated, is evidently a 
ruse of the booksellers to promote the sale of the book. There is 
considerable cleverness in some of the sketches of character, but 
as a whole, the novel is stale and unprofitable. Lady Bulwer may 
satirize her husband as much as she pleases, but her book gives 
little promise that she will ever rival him as 3 novelist. 


By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq., author 
Lea and Bianchara. 


It is full of 


“Jack Sheppard ,” a Romance. 
of * Rookwood,” ** Crichton,” etc. Philadelpina 
The second number of this work has been issued. 

exciting interest, and by the lovers of romance will be sought and 

read with avidity. The work is to be completed in eight numbers. 


“ Births, Deaths and Marriages.” By Theodore Hook, author of * The Par- 
son's Daugiiter,” “ Jack Brag,” etc. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 





This is much superiour to the author's last work, ** Gurney Mar- 
ried.” In exposing the frivolities of fashionable society, and 
piercing to the inmost motives which sway the heart of the “man 
of the world,” there is no writer of the day who displays a keener 
sagacity than Hook. In farce, comedy, and caricature, he may be infe- | 
tiour to * Boz,” but in truthful delineations of eharacter and society, 
he soars far above him. His present work 1s worthy of his reputation. 





“ Mr. Adams's Oration before the Historical Society.” 

Samuel Colman has in press and will speedily publish the ad- 
dress delivered recently before the Historical Society of this city, || 
by John Quincy Adams. The multitudes who were prevented || 
from hearing it delivered, will eudoubtedly be gratified by this | 
intelligenee 


| plexion of the child is startling. 


TO READERS AN)) CORRESPONDENTS. 


We thank our Baltimore friend and correspondent,’'D. M.,” for communicating 
the very beautiful verses by “Inez.” They shall appear the first opportunity 
— The long ond minute critique by * Titian,’’ xpon the paintings at Citnton- 
Hall, ts, we fear, of too little general interest for our columns. A great pro- 
portion of the paintings are wholy unw orthy of the strictures bestowed upon 
them.— We shail look wn at the Apollo next week, and wtil bear tn mind the + e- 
quest of an amateur. — The verses upon Stout's statue of Victoria, are clever 
tn their way, but we must respectfully decline them. —* T.’s" racy article en- 
titled the “Magazine Mama,” should appear but for its offensive personalt- 
tres.—The querulous abuse of * B.,” who complains of the withholding of his 
preces,ts misdirected. If he has anything to say, let him make a personal op- 
plication, and not indulge in anonymous blackgwardism, for, with us, tt 1s as 
the idle wind, ** which we regard not.”"—We must decline the following meces 
—** Spring Sunshine,” * Thou art gone '” * The Day-Star,” and * Stanzas, 
written on seeing Sully’s painting of Mrs. Wood."— We conclude in the pre- 

It will 

furnish valuable matersals for the future historian of our suster state.— A beaw- 

tiful sketch from the pen of our eld friend, JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES, will 
be found tn another columa of the Mirror of to-day. Although we have not the 


sent number John Neal's valuable paper on New-England Witchcraft 


pleasure of publishing thts as an original production, we take some credit to 
ourselves wn being the first to present wt to the American peuple. It 18 a itie- 
rary gem—and has ail the delicious freshness of a writer who has no superiour 
among living authors. Long life to dear, kind, Paddy Knowles, whom we re- 
member with a heart-glow. 
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The New-York Gazette, Wall-street, and other matiers.—Our 
friend Daniels ef the Gazette advertises for a colleague, to relieve 
him of a portion of the onerous labours of the editorial department 
of his valuable journal. A better opportunity for agreeable and 
profitable investment could not be presented. ‘The Gazette is a 
thriving, popular, and admirably conducted paper, and its editor is a 
chaste and vigorous writer,and one of the most true-learted and high- 
minded of men. It has long been a matter of surprise to us, that 
a daily journal so thoroughly and ably edited as the Gazette, should 
be indebted to a single, unassisted editor, for the interest of its 
columns. In his contemplated association, we trust that Mr 
Daniels will succeed in diminishing the onus of his duties, though 
we doubt if he can better please his readers than by communi- 
While on the 
subject of the Gazette, we take the liberty of transferring to our 
pages the following graphick account, from the pen of the editor, 
of the * progress of demolition” in Wall-street :—* It is as difficult 
to wend a man’s way through Wall-street at this time as it ever 
was within the memorv of the * oldest inhabitant.” 
well as financially, there is peril in perambulating that street 


cating with them himself as frequently as possible 


Physically as 


Stocks may rise, but stones are falling prodigivusly in all directions 
We know one valuable sconce at least, that can bear witness to the 
fact. ‘The Manhattan and City Bank buildings are * being” torn 
down, and there are other edifices in old Wall, also under the 
besom. New-York ever since we knew it—an acquaintance of 
very long standing, of course—has been a city of modern ruins—a 
perfect Balbeck of a day’s growth and a day's dilapidation. The 
builder is abroad one day and is relieved in his labours by the de- 
stroyer, the day after. The houses now pulling down would be 
deemed palaces elsewhere, but not being pretty enough, down they 
must come for something prettier Next year their successors 
will likely enough share the fate of their “ illustrious predecessers.”’ 
The Custom-House and Exchange look as though they might last 
for several years, with proper care, but we tremble every morning 
lest we should see them taking down before they are half finished. 
There certainly can be no objection to the erection of better build- 
ings than the ones to which we have just alluded as being in the full 
tide of prostration, but we do most fervently entreat their pro- 
prietors to build something in their stead that need not be demo- 
lished before the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and—there- 
abouts. We beseech that they may be suffered to stand for about 
four years, at least 
we have the greatest anxiety to see it fairly commenced.” 


We never expect to see the city finished, but 


Second risit to the exhibition at Clinton-Hall. —The sins of com- 
mission in this exhibition are much greater than those of omission 
Far better would it have been to have left one half the walls bare 
than to have disfigured them with such painful caricatures of huma- 
nity as meet our eyes in every direction in the large saloon, What 
can be more totally uninteresting than a commonplace, character- 
less portrait, badly designed, and unskilfully execated’ It would 
be invidious and superfluous to point out the instances in which 
this complaint holds good—as they will be sufficiently apparent 
to all who may visit the hall. At present it chimes better with our 
humour to hunt out the beauties than to rai] at the defects of the 
exhibition—and to the more agreeable task we proceed. 
portrait of Professor Smith (108) is quite a spirited composition, 
and withal an excellent likeness. This young artist is particularly 
successful in the expression and attitude of his faces. ‘The * Wife 
of an Artist,” by Alexander, (231,) ts truly a masterly production, 
We have never seen a more life-like and remarkable * counterfeit 


Powell's 


| presentment.” It deservedly meets with general admiration. Gam- 


hardella’s hkeness of Dr. Channing, the distinguished divine, 1s 
faithful and good, though by no means flattered. “ The Nurse and 
Child,” by Sully, (242,) is an exquisite sketch. The contrast be- 
tween the umbered face of the mulatto and the clear roseate com- 
We should not omit to make he- 
nourable mention of Freeman's “* Masaniello,’’ (284,) and also of 
Spencer's ‘Mother and Child (107.) They are both admirable. 
Frothingham’s portrait of a British Navai Officer, (97,) is one of the 
best of the portraits, and in the same list we would number Hunt- 
ington’s portrait of a lady (56.) 


Improvements mn the City. —* Pull down, and then build up again 
—always inthe ruins.” Such is the exclamation of Phihp Van 
Artevelde of Ghent, end most appropriately may it be said with re- 
(gard to New-York. In Wall-street—besides those two Titenick 
structures, the Exchange and the Custom-House, which are in pro- 
gress—the banking-houses heretofore occupied by the Union and 
Manhattan, the Merchants’ and the City Banks, together with the 
intermediate house between the National and Manhattan Banks, 
are already levelled to the ground since the first instant. In 
Broadway, says the American, at almost every turn, something Is 
altering or repairing. ‘The buildings on the upper corner of Broad 
way and Maiden-Lane, are no more; the large and handsomely 
finished house next the corner of Park-Place, is roofless and shut- 
terless, and fast disappearing ; the whole range on the upper cor 
ner of Chambers-street has vanished—and that is no loss, for they 
were mere shanties ; and, in short, at every turn almost, repairs, 
demolition and construction, are going or Phe stocks, they sav 
sometimes in Wall street, are heavy ; but there seems plenty of 


werk—high wages—high rents-—high markets—and ligh hopes of 


peace and prosperity. Maythese be, as we have reason to think 
they wall, amply realized 


Morality 


Amencan says 


, . 
Parisian Literature and —The Paris Correspondent 


of the New-York —*One of the populer no 
ntitlhed Une Larmedu Dia 


The same correspondent significantly 


velists of Paris has just issued a tale, « 
ble, a Tearofthe Devil.” 
remarks :— “I presume that his Satanick Majesty has as little occa- 
sion to shed tears here, asin any part of the world, especially on the 
Sabbath. It is about a vear since I heard a French lady of three 

score, among the most sagacious and observant | have ever known 
who, for thirty-five vears, had moved most widely through varioud 
cucles of this capital, where she was born, express the belief that 


i! ar yar 
no one million of people in any one area of the globe, thought or 
prepared so little for another life as the Parisians 


idea and aim is pleasure, in all the forms and extremes of groxsness 


The absorbing 
and refinement, in which it can be yielded by passion, frailty, viee, 
fancy, taste, genius, talent, money, or labour. According to the 
medical yournal /’Hygre, of the cighteen thousand persons who an- 
in Paris, more than six thousand die in the 


The fate 


nually quit this life, 
hospitals, most of whom are victims of sensual excess 


of the greater part of the hundreds whose bodies are dragged from 


the Seine, and of the thousands who tenant the lunatick asylums, is 


due to the same cause.” 


Boston Engraring.—One of these days we think of getting up, 
what we are sure would imterest all our readers, seme account of 
the progress of the engraving art in this country—a rich sulyect 
Our attention just now !s called to nm by some beautiful specimens 
of the work of two Bostentans—we mean George G. Smith, and N 
Dearborn and Co. ‘The © Declaration of Independence” of each us 


a masterpiece in its way Nothing can be prether fora little irene 


} 


to be hung in one’s study. Smith's map of * Mownt Auburn, 


also a sweet thing, will attract notice at this tine ; and we might 





say the same of Dearborn’s steel cut of Webster, a portrait ina 
small compass—yjust in season, by the way, to send to one’s Eng 


lish correspondents, now that the great man of America is about 


making Europe a@ Visit Ly arborn, i we mistake not, was about 


the carliest of all the wood-er gravers mm Dosten—sayv twer ty five 


years since. ‘There are probably hundreds employed there now in 


the various branches of the art 


Sully’s Portrait of the Queer The painting of Victoria by Sul 
lv is generally acknowledged by the London connoisseurs to convey 
the best hkeness of her majesty that has vet been offered to the 
publick. A finished proof of the engraving of this painting has been 
submitted to the Queen and highly approved Copies have at 
length been received by the Messrs. Appleton, ef Broadway, who 
are the agents for this country, The engraving is a superb speci- 


men of mezzotint, aud is quite an ornamental picture 


The Amarauth —D. Appleton and Company, who import all the 
gift books, souvenirs, byous, gems, ete , have recently received the 
Amaranth, a magnificent quarto, edited by T. K. Hervey, which is 
At the 
store of the Messrs. Appleton, in Broadway, may be found a lerge 


one of the most imposing and beautiful of all the annua!s 


collecuon of choice, rare, and elegant works, fresh from the Eug- 
lish press, besides splendid editions of the classicks and other 
standard productions. 


New-York Literary Gazetie —We lke the tone of this beautiful 


journal, Each number is tilled with light, graceful and interesting 
papers. ‘The original matter is in an easy, flowing style, and the 
selections are made with exceeding good taste. It is occasionally 
adorned with engravings. The “Game of Life” is an exquisite 
production The highest praise that we can bestow upon the Lite 
rary Gazette is to state a sunple fact—-tis under the editorial di 
rection of a gentleman 

Rooke's new opera.—TVhe utle of the new opera by the distin- 
guished composer of * Amulie,” is * Henrique, or the Love Pilgrim.” 
It was announced for representation at Covent-Garden, on the thir- 
tieth of last month. Macready, it is said, retures from the manage. 
ment of this theatre, at the close of the season, in conse quence of 


the exorbrtant demands of the proprietors, 


Charm of dramatick representations. —The Edinburgh Review 
says—‘* We have heard of many extraordinary tastes and antrpa- 
thies, but we never knew an instance of a young person who was not 
delighted the first time he visited a theatre’ Who that has ever 
read it can forget Charles Lamb's touching and beautiful descrip- 
tion of his first visit to @ theatre’ 


| 
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AS PERFORMED AT THE BALL GIVEN IN HONOUR OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S CORONATION—COMPOSED BY J. STRAUSS. 


THE GREEK WALTZ. 
































































































































fMiscellany. 


THE YOUTH AND THE SAGE. 


“ There was a time when! could sigh 
At woman's foot, and strive to win her— 
Swear heaven was pictured in her eye, 
And she a saint, and | a sinner 


“ Then would soft musick’s dying fall 
Melt a fond heart like mine to sadness— 
While the loud trumpet’s battle-call 
Roused my hot blood almost to madness. 


* F found the coyest maid will yield— 
But love possessed was ever cloying— 
And the red trophies of a field 
Some orphan’s tears were still alloying. 


“T tried them all—and all were vain— 
Glory a name—and love, untrue ;— 
Say, shall [ risk my peace again, 

For counsel, Sage, I come to you.” 
The Sage gazed on the downcast boy, 
And sadly shook his silver head— 

“ Yes—sorrow follows fast on joy, 
And love is but a dream,” he said. 


** No more by woman's wiles be caught, 

And fly from sickening scenes of slaughter— 
In winter—TAKE YOUR TODDY HoT, 

In summer—stTick TO GIN AND waver !” 


| 
| 
| 


GREAT EVENTS CAUSED BY TRIVIAL INCIDENTS.—The first year 
of the reign of Charles the First were tranquil and prosperous. 
“« For twelve years,” says Lord Clarendon, “the kingdom enjoyed 
the greatest calm, and the fullest measure of felicity." While this 
calm endured, the most sagacious politicians were so far from per- 
ceiving any indication of the storm they were to direct, that, believ- 
ing the country was doomed and resigned to the loss of its liberties, 
they resolved upon leaving it, and transporting themselves in volun- 
tary exile, toa land of freedom. Lord Brook, Lord Say and Sele 
|, and his sons, Pym, and other distinguished men of the same senti- 
| ments, were about to remove to a settlement in New-Englaud, 
where the name of Saybrook (in honour of the two noble leaders) 
had already been given toa township in which they were expected. 
| Eight vessels, with emigrants on board, were ready to sail from the 
; Thames, when the king, by an order of council, forbade their de- 
| parture, and compelled the intended passengers to come on shore, 
| fatally for himself; for among those passengers Haslerigge, and 
| Hampden, and Cromwell, with all his family, had actually embarked. 

There are few facts in history which have so much the appearance 
| of fatality as this. Charles and his ministers feared that so many 
| discontented and stirring spirits would be perilous in a colony 

which, being decidedly hostile to the Church of England, might 
easily be alienated from the state. They saw clearly the remote 
danger, but were blind to the nearer and greater evil 
Wurre race or atias.—M. Guyon, chief surgeon of the Afri- 
can army, writes to M. Dureau de la Malle, that at Bougie there is 
now living a woman, originally from the interiour, supposed to be 
descended from the white tribe of Mount Aureps. She is at most 
| twenty-six or twenty-eight years of age, of very agreeable physiog- 
| nomy, blue eyes, fair hair, beautiful teeth, and has a very delicate 
| white skin. She is married to the Imaun of the mosques, Sidi 








THE GREAT WALL oF cHINA.—It is not so much the plan of | Hamed, by whom she has had three children, bearing a strong re- 


this stupendous work, which is so extraordinary, as the immense | semblance to herself. 


distance of fifteen hundred miles over which it is extended, over 
mountains of two or three thousand feet in height, and across deep 
vallies and rivers. It consists of a high mound of earth, cased on 
each side with bricks or stone, with projecting massy towers at 
stated distances. It has been computed that the materials of all 
the dwelling-houses of England and Scotland, supposing-them to be 


one million eight hundred thousand cubick feet of masonry or brick- | 


work, are barely equivalent to the buik or solid contents of the 
great wall of China. Nor are the projecting towers taken into 
the calculation. These stone, supposing them to continue through- 
out at bow-shot distances, are calculated to contain as much brick- 
work as all London. To give another idea of the mass of material 
in this stupendous fabrick, it may be observed, that it is more than 
sufficient to surround the circumference of the earth, on two of its 
great circles, with two walls, each six feet high, and two feet thick ! 

A SaRCASTICK REPLY.—The Academies of Louvain complained 
to Margaret, the emperour’s sister, and aunt ‘o Charles the Fifth, 
who was entrusted withthe government of the Netherlands, * that 
Luther, by his writings, was subverting Christianity.” 
this Luther '” inquired the governess. ‘The Academicians replied, 
‘he is an illiterate monk.” ‘Is he so,” said Margaret ; “then 
you who are very /earned and very numerous, write against this 


“ Who is | 


illiterate monk : for surely the world will pay more regard to many | 


scholars than to one blockhead.” 


Mopkrrn avtuors.—An experiment, very frequent among mo- | 


dern authors, is to write upon nothing. When the subject ts ut- 
terly exhausted, to let the pen still move on, by some, called the 
ghost of wit, delighting to walk after the death of its body. And, 
to say the truth, there seems to be no part of knowledge, in fewer 
hands, than that of discerning when to have done. 

Harriness.—Our life, it is true, has its bright and its dark hours, 
yet none are wholly obscured, for when the sun of happiness is set, 
the reflected moonlight of hope and memory are stil] around us 


M. Arago observes, that these white people 
| are not rare in that part of the world, as might be supposed ; for, 
| when he was going from Bougia to Algiers, in 1808, by land, he 
| saw women of all ages in the different villages, who were quite 
| white, had blue eyes and fair hair, but that the nature of his jour- 
| ney did not permit him to stop and ask if they came from any pecu- 
| har tribe. 
Fatconry.—Falconry, which is now so much in disuse among 
us, was the principal amusement of vur ancestors. A person of rank 
| in England, some three or four centuries ago, scarcely stirred out 
without his hawk upon his hand, which in old paintings is the crite- 
| rion of nobility. ‘The expense which attended this sport was very 
| great; among the old Welch princes, the king's falconer was the 
| fourth officer of state, but, notwithstanding all his honours, he was 
| forbidden to take more than three draughts of beer from his horn, 
| lest he should get intoxicated, and neglect his duty. In the reizn 
of James the First, Sir Thomas Monson is said to have given a 
thousand pounds for a cast of hawks; and such was their value in 
general, that it was made felony, in the reign of Edward the Third, 
to steala hawk. To take its eggs, even in a person's own ground, 
was punishable with imprisonment for a year and a day, together 
with a fine at the king's pleasure 
Lonvon suanc.—The following is a specimen of the manner in 
which her most gracious majesty is treated by the London satirical 
press :—** What are these corn laws,” inquired her majesty of her 
ministers, “about which the people are making so much fuss!” 
“ They have reference, my dear,” replied Melbourne, “to the staff 
of life.” ** The statf of life,” exclaimed the Queen, pray, my 
lord, has that anything to do with Lord Hill's s¢af, or is it merely 
confined to the Life Guards! Melbourne would have explained, 
had not her majesty began amusing herself with the skipping-rope.” 
Mowuments.—Those only deserre a monument who do not re- 
quire it; that is, those who have raised themselves in the minds 
and memories of men. 








NATIVE MUSICK.—BY SAMUEL LOVER. 


Oh, native musick! beyond comparing 
The sweetest far on the ear that falls, 
Thy gentle numbers the heart remembers, 
Thy strains enchain us in tender thralls. 
Thy tones endearing, 
Or sad or cheering, 
The absent soothe on a foreign strand 
Oh! who ean tell 
What a holy spell 
Is in the song of our native land ' 


The proud and lowly, the pilgrim holy, 
The lover, kneeling at beauty’s shrine, 
The bard who dreams by the haunted streagis.—~ 
All, all are touched by thy power divine ' 
The captive cheerless, 
The soldier fearless ; 
The mother—-taught by Nature's hand, 
Her child when weeping, 
Will lull to sleeping, 
With some sweet song of her native land ' 





Frankincenset.—Frankincense. which was also used in the wor 
ship of the true God, and on the altars of the heathen temples, was 
obtained from trees which grew in Arata Felix. The incense 
trees grew only in that part of Arabia inhabited by the Sabwans, 
and so strict were their laws respecting them, that persons were 
not permitted even to see the trees, except those appointed to take 
eare of them. The valley where they grew was surrounded by 
mountains, and was situated eight days’ journey from Sabota, (now 
Sanna,) the capital, whither the incense was conveyed on camels 
and it was forbidden, on pain of death, to enter the city with this 
drug, except at one particular gate, where the priests took a tenth 
part for their god Sabis, and no person could either buy or sell it til! 
this duty was discharged. The Gebanites were the only peopl: 
allowed to carry it out of the country. They also paid a tol! to their 
sovereign. It was taxed again at Gaza, and by the time the kings 
the priests, the secretaries, the wardens of the temples, and the 
various officers had levied their contributions on this drug, but little 
was left to pay the great charge of bringing it to the coast. At the 
time the frankincense was taken to Alexandria to be tried, refined, 
and made up for sale, the workmen were attired only in short 
trousers, which were sewed up and sealed, to prevent the possi- 
bility of their concealing any portion of this valuable drag. Their 
heads were fixed in a mask of caul, lest they should secrete the 
smallest portion in their mouths or ears. Thev were not suffered 
to depart after all these precautions without a strict examination 

NATIONAL WEALTH—A MODERN Discovery.—The following is 
a very happy satire on the prevailing folly of the times:—* Get 
your bread stuffs from the Baltick and Black Seas, and your pota 
toes from England, Ireland, France, or any where ; they mav be 
had for the low price of a dollar a bushel. Raising potatoes is not 
a vulgar but laborious business—leave it to those who know notb- 
ing better. Letus plant our farms (if they have not been sold for 
city lots) with the Morus Molticaulis. In a few years we mav all 
wear silks, provided we do not, in the meantime, starve to death. 
This is the new steam process to speedy wealth 

Maenanimity.—Of all virtues, magnanimity is the rarest. There 
are a hundred persons of merit for one who willingly acknowledges 
it in another. 





Published every Saturday, at No. 1 Barclay-street, next to the corner of 
Broadway. Terms, FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable, in all cases, in ad 
vance. All letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editor 


G. P. Scott, Printer, corner of Gold and Joan-streets 
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